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Two Gracious and Beautiful Ladles 



Mrs. Haldane 



Mrs. Whistler 


We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these two great pictures of great mothers. 
At the top is an old lady of whom we have heard much lately—Mrs. Haldane, who a few weeks 
ago received her famous sons (an ex-Lord Chancellor and a great professor among them) 
to keep her hundredth birthday. Below sits the mother of James McNeill Whistler, the 
. painter, who has made her face familiar throughout the world. See page 6 


THE MAGIC MUSIC 

A BAND OF ASTONISHED 
BUILDERS 

Sir William Bragg Suggests an 
Explanation 

THE MYSTERY OF SOUND 

The revelations through broadcast¬ 
ing of music in the air everywhere, 
though we may rarely hear it, is evi¬ 
dently stimulating observation and 
inquiry. From South Wales the C.N. 
has received a most interesting illustra¬ 
tion of thoughtful experiment with 
regard to mysterious musical sounds. 

A group of seven craftsmen were 
building a house in Carmarthenshire 
when one afternoon, for half an hour, 
their walling line, or string, began to 
give off fine music like that of a pipe 
organ. The. next morning, for v half an 
hour, the music was heard again. In 
all a dozen people heard it, to their 
great astonishment. Indeed it was 
audible as far as fifty yards away. 

Eight Feet of String 

The scaffold on which the men were 
working was 17 feet from the ground, 
and the string had a stretch of eight feet. 
Next day the walling line was shifted 
to the other end of the building, but 
there came forth no music. Two days 
later it was brought back to the original 
position, and the mysterious music was 
at once resumed. 

The music was only caught at inter¬ 
vals. The workmen thought that wind 
had nothing to do with the sounds, as 
the music was heard when wind was 
blowing and when it was not. If a 
carpenter’s steel tool touched the string 
and then was placed end on upon a table, 
it .gave out a note like a tuning fork. 
The string, when it was touched with 
the end of the tongue, stung like a live 
electric wire. 

The music varied in character at 
different times, seeming sometimes to 
be like church music, and sometimes like 
that of an orchestra. Sometimes it was 
vague, and the listeners could “make 
no sense of it.” 

An Appeal to the C.N. 

This is the account sent to the C.N. 
by the Workers on the building, experi¬ 
enced men, who have long been in the 
trade but have never known a brick¬ 
layer’s line to hum, still less to give forth 
distinctly recognisable music. They sent 
a plan showing the building, where the 
line was placed when it became musical, 
and Where when it was silent, and they 
asked the'Editor to explain this interest¬ 
ing, unexpected tapping of the musical 
sounds . that are . resounding . through 
space, yet only become audible through 
such mechanisms as are used in wireless 
receptions. 

The Editor, seeking the best advice, 
sent the letters to Sir William Bragg, 
who courteously replied as follows: 

Your letters .are most interesting and clear 
in their statements. Of course one naturally 
thinks that there is an Aeolian Harp .9cH>r>. 


The “pine-end” to which the vibrating 
string was attached would make a good sound¬ 
ing board. The string was in vibration no 
doubt—the men felt it jar their tongues. 

The point is. Where did the energy come 
from ? It takes ridiculously little energy to 
make a sound ; and there may well have been 
a sufficient movement of the air which the 
men would not call a wind. Or there may 
have been an iipdrauglit for the same reason. 
I can only guess. 

One of .the physics men at the Cardiff, or 
Swansea,, or Aberystwyth Colleges might have 
run down to see it. It would have been well 
worth a visit. 


Beyond this Sir William Bragg does 
not go ; and where so distinguished a 
scientist with his vast knowledge does 
not venture the Editor fears to tread, 
even with a surmise as to the cause of 
this interesting phenomenon. So he 
hands on the story to his readers. 

Not the least interesting point of it is 
the intelligence with which the occurrence 
was observed and reported by those who 
experienced it. The men engaged on 
the building who heard the music gave, 
as Sir William Bragg says, a very clear 
idea indeed of what occurred. 


DRAMA OF THE SEA 

RAGE TO SAVE A 
SHIPWRECKED CREW 

Vessel Sinks in Sight of Help 

THE WAVES THAT BEAT 
THE WIRELESS 

Thirteen years ago the greatest of all 
shipwrecks happened. The new Titanic 
sank on her first voyage, with immense 
loss. But a number of men and women 
were saved, and the world felt then 
that wireless would make the sea far 
safer than ever it had been. 

That confidence has been proved 
sound, yet other proofs are not wanting 
to show that when conditions are 
unfavourable the winds and waves still 
have the mastery over swift, strong ships, 
stout hearts, and human kindness. 

The last proof comes from within 
200. miles of the place in the ocean bed 
where the Titanic lies. Notwithstanding 
all that men could do, the Japanese 
freight ship Raifuku Maru has sunk, 
and left only a heroic and pathetic story. 

A Fatal Cargo 

The place where this last sensational 
victim of Nature’s violence sank is 
well in the Atlantic fairway, where help 
may be expected if anything goes 
wrong. The Raifuku Maru was bound for 
Hamburg from Boston with a cargo of 
wheat.. It was her cargo that sealed 
her fate. Evidently it was loaded in 
bulk, and wheat loaded in bulk may 
slide almost like a liquid,., under the 
heaving of tremendous seas. Such seas 
she met, and as they flung her far-over 
the cargo followed the roll, and held her 
aslant and helpless, at ’ an angle of 30 
degrees. At the same time her boats 
were smashed. : » 

So, out upon the all-surrounding 
ether went the despairing cry, most 
pitiable in its clipped and foreign 
English—the language of all the oceans 
of the world: “Now, very danger! 
Come quick.” Six vessels heard that 
oryj and instantly raced to the rescue. 

Nearest of all was .the great White 
Star liner Homeric, 78 miles away ; and 
she, as she made her utmost speed, 
sent forth encouraging messages to the 
crew that was face to face with death. 

Heroism and Tragedy 

Presently she was in sight of the vessel, 
as also was the Anchor liner Turania. 
The Japanese sailors were huddled on 
the bridge, half-dead from exposure, but 
they waved with joyous hope, for rescue 
seemed certain. Then the great waves 
increased and before the Homeric could 
manoeuvre into position the Raifuku 
Maru sank and her crew were dashed 
into the billows. They were drowned 
at once, for no boat could be lowered in 
such a sea.' The sea had won. 

It is such victories as these that give 
the ocean its dignity and its mystery, 
and their presence makes men heroic, in 
bravery and in noble endeavour. Hero 
ism goes hand in hand with tragedy. 
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A SURPRISE FOR 
THE BOERS 

Governor-General Speaks 
Afrikaans 

BRINGING THE RACES 
TOGETHER 

Our Royal Family has always been 
noted for tact, and a good example of 
this quality has been given by Queen 
Mary’s brother, the Earl of Athlone, 
who is the Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa. 

English arid Cape Dutch are equally 
the official languages of the Union. 
Afrikaans, the_-dialect of Dutch spoken 
in the Cape Province, is not a very 
easy language for an Englishman to 
acquire. But the Queen’s brother 
thought it was his duty to learn it, and 
he set about the task quietly, without 
letting anybody know, until he felt 
he could speak fluently. 

Getting on Better 

Then, at a meeting at a Boer village, 
where an address of welcome was being 
presented to him, the Governor-General, 
breaking off from his English reply, 
suddenly said to his delighted hearers, 
in perfectly good Cape Dutch, “ Now' 
perhaps we’ll get on better in Afrikaans,” 
and spoke to the farmers for some time 
in that tongue, expressing sympathy' 
with them in the bad state of th e 
ostrich.feather industry. 

Rarely has an English .Governor- 
General received a more fervent round 
of cheering from a meeting of South 
African Dutchmen. The tact and pains¬ 
taking forethought of tire Earl of Athlone 
has had an excellent effect in tending to 
create good-feeling between, the two races. 


THE MEN OF ZEEBRUGGE 
A Memorial to Immortal 
Heroes 

The unveiling of the Zeebrugge column 
commemorating the sealing up of the 
Zeebrugge Canal, on St. George's Day 
seven years ago, so that German sub¬ 
marines. could not reach the open sea 
that day, was an occasion not only for 
a very' moving spectacle but for the use 
of singularly' fitting words* 

In the presence of Sir Roger Keyes, 
the planner and commander of the ex¬ 
pedition which raided the mole and 
blocked the passage, with ago of the 
survivors, many of them still bearing 
signs of their wounds, the King of the 
Belgians described the feat performed 
as ranking among the highest records of 
the British Navy'. 

The monument, he said, w'as “ in 
surroundings on which the' sea confers 
a serene grandeur.” 

British arms, he declared, were there 
served by “ heroes beyond compare.” 

The monument itself tells, in its 
inscription, that “ every moment had 
its deed, and every deed its hero.” 

And, finally', the Belgian king closed 
his impressive address : “ Now, gentle¬ 
men, the moment lias come for us to 
commune with ourselves simply', in 
memory of those who died here, and in 
silence let us concentrate all our feelings 
of gratitude and admiration.” 

Truly a great deed presented in fitting 
words ! Pictures on page J 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Carausius . . . Kah-raw-se-us 

Dijon., De-zhon 

Orion . .. . . ... O-ri-on 

Pandarus .... Pan-dah-rus ’ 

Xerxes.'. Zcrks-eez 


GERMANY’S CHOICE 

HINDENBURG CHOSEN AS 
PRESIDENT 

Famous Marshal Elected by a 
Minority of Votes 

FEARS FOR THE FUTURE 

The election of Marshal Hindenburg 
as the President, for seven y'ears, of the 
German Republic, by nearly' a million 
votes over his chief opponent, but by 
only' half a million 
votes less than 
half the Germans 
who went to the 
poll, need not sur¬ 
prise anyone. 

He is a great 
national figure, 
and his opponent 
was not. As the 
general w r ho cleared 
Germany of inva¬ 
ders early' in the 
Great War he was her most successful 
•soldier. His attitude as a candidate for 
the Presidentship showed him in a more 
favourable light than observers outside | 
Germany had seen him in before. Pie 
spoke honestly and moderately','ad¬ 
mitting that his personal politics were 
not Republican, though he accepted the 
nation’s decision in favour of a Republic. 
In this way he kept the support of all 
Imperialists, and quieted the fears of the 
timid. That Germany should have re¬ 
garded' him as worthy’ of honour and 
harmless, can be understood. 

But none the less it is very doubtful 
if that is how his election w’ill be seen 
either by the world outside Germany 
or by its new’ President’s most ardent 
and devoted supporters. 

The Kaiser’s Friend 

The outside world will see in him the 
friend of the Kaiser and of Kaiserism— 
the representative of" the type of Ger¬ 
man mind which brought about the war 
by seeking to dominate the world, and 
that has never repented. The effect 
w’ill be that Germany will be closely' 
scanned in all she does with a less 
friendly' watchfulness. 

It is likely too that, under a President 
of the Republic who is lukewarm to¬ 
wards the Government of which he is 
the head, the internal enemies of the 
Republic will redouble their activity, and 
that Germany' will become politically 
more and more unstable. If may' be, of ' 
course, that Hindenburg may' feel his 
honour is concerned in preserving the 
constitution that has honoured him, and 
that he may keep in check the spirit of 
Prussian faction which is Germany’s 
greatest danger. 

What Germany Needs 

The power of a German President is 
not such as to sway' decisively the State, 
even when the President is a Hinden¬ 
burg ; and Germany will soon be made 
to feel that she is losing the ground she 
has gained slowdy' of late in the world's 
opinion, if she leans tou’ards the view's 
held by Hindenburg’s supporters. 

What she needs, like the rest, of the 
world, is peace, quietness, stability, and 
the confidence of other nations. The 
election of Marshal Hindenburg by a 
vote of 14,639,399 over Dr. Marx’s 
1:3,752,640, and the Communist Thal- 
mann’s 1,931,591, does not promise that 
confidence. It shows, however, that 
even the swirl of patriotism which has 
swept over the country has not given 
its President the mandate of an actual 
majority for his own political views. 


TEMPLE CHURCH IN 
PERIL 

A Memory of the Great Fire of 
London 

Lovers of London are feeling glad 
that the old Temple Church was saved 
from the flames in the fire that broke 
out the other day in the Middle Temple. 

Tire flames attacked Lamb Buildings, 
which stands in a courtyard w’ith the 
church and cloisters on two sides and 
the hall of the - Inner Temple on the 
other. Hundreds of people pass that 
open space daily, seeking the eastern 
gate by the river, one of the short cuts 
from the Strand to the Embankment. 
Not since the Great Fire of London in 
1666 has that part of the Temple been 
threatened by flames. 

The Temple Church, one of only four 
round churches in England, is one of 
the most famous small churches in 
Europe. It was built late in the twelfth 
Cffntury and added to later, and shows 
among other beauties some perfect 
Norman arches. Its doorway is one of 
the loveliest in London. 

The house, which stood where Lamb 
Buildings now stands was burned doum 
in the outward reach of the flames of 
the Great Fire—one of the last ruins 
caused by that enormous conflagration. 

I The present building was set up a few 
years afterwards, and is an excellent 
example of the dignified solid styde of 
the later, seventeenth century’. It takes 
its name from the Lamb which is the 
emblem of the Middle Temple. 


ECHO OF A GREAT 
TRAGEDY 

Lady Frederick Cavendish 
Passes Away 

The death, at the age of 84, of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, the widow of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish., is a reminder of 
one of the saddest tragedies of political 
violence in modem history. 

Lady Frederick was a Lyttelton by 
birth—a fine family—a Maid of Honour 
of Oueen Victoria, and a niece of Mrs. 
Gladstone. She married Lord Frederick 
Cavendish of the Devonshire family, 
and her husband went to Ireland as a 
messenger of peace. There he was 
murdered by mistake. The assassins 
meant to kill another man, a permanent 
official, and Lord' Frederick happened 
to he with him, so both fell. 

It was a terrible blow to Irish peace. 
Lord Frederick is buried in a simple 
grave at Edensor, in Chatsvorth Park, the 
1 ancient family house of the Devonshires; 
and his widow lived for 43 years longer, 
in the shadow of a pitiful calamity. 

The Cavendish murder was one of the 
plainest of • many proofs of the utter 
futility of violence in public affairs— 
a lesson, which rough people are slow 
to learn. 

THE MOTHER’S HELP 
A London Magistrate’s 
Fine Idea 

Enough credit has never been given 
to the men who sit in the Pet*y Ses¬ 
sional Courts of great cities as official 
magistrates. Some of them are wonder¬ 
ful in the range of their knowledge of 
life, their practical helpfulness, and 
unfailing sympathy. 

They so completely win the confidence 
of tire people whose affairs bring them to 
a law court that their duties are con¬ 
stantly extending.- That is, they volun¬ 
tarily take new duties on themselves. 
The latest illustration is Mr. Clarke 
Hall of the Old Street, London, Court. 
He announces that he will now sit every 
Wednesday afternoon at Shoreditch 
Town Hall to advise parents how to 
manage their children. 

The magistrate has long been con¬ 
spicuous as a family peacemaker. Now 
he takes on himself the responsibility 
of a universal father. 


THE CRUST FAIR 

How the Artists of Paris 
Find Customers 

AN OPEN-AIR PICTURE 
GALLERY 

The painters of Paris have always 
been a gay, Bohemian company, content 
with little, if only they might practise 
the art they love, and enjoy each other’s 
jolly comradeship. But even artists 
must live, and when the war was over 
it was very difficult for them to earn 
even a modest living. 

So in 1921 thirty of the younger ones 
decided to pocket their pride in the hope 
of pocketing something more substan¬ 
tial. They decided to ignore the hard¬ 
hearted dealers, and sell their pictures 
in a market. 

So the little group of rapius, or 
daubers, as they called' themselves, 
instituted. La Foire aux Croutes, or 
Crust Fair, in a little square on the top. 
of the Hill of Montmartre. There they 
laid their pictures out in the sunshine, 
and bargained with the passers-by for 
the price. 

The Crust Fair was a great success, 
and was continued four times a year. 
First the unknown artists joined, and 
then some of those who were better 
known began to think that this quaint 
enterprise, which appealed strongly to 
the Parisians, might be worth the 
attention even of established painters. 
So, at the seventeenth Crust Fair, which 
was held in April, no less than 300 
artists came to sell their wares, one of 
them receiving £100 for work which he 
could not have sold for anything like 
that sum to the dealers. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL 
Injured Man’s Unselfish Choice 

A Wesleyan chapel at St., Germans, 
in Cornwall, which was built a hundred 
years ago, had a remarkable origin so 
far as its site was concerned. 

A servant of the local landowner, the 
Earl of St. Germans, brought a charge 
of giving false weight against an earnest 
follower of John Wesley. The butcher 
proved his honesty. 

The Earl, honourably desiring to 
make reparation, offered the honest 
tradesman any compensation he liked 
to name, and lie took the opportunity 
of asking for land on which to build a 
chapel. The Earl made good his offer, 
and the chapel has now sustained a 
century of usefulness. 

Land for building places of worship 
was long one of the greatest difficulties 
of the free-church system. 


THINGS SAID 

What is wanted to solve the problem 
of the Near East is a hundred per cent 
of truth-telling on both sides. 

Dr. S. HI. Zwemer 

It is nothing to do your duty—the 
only thing that counts is the love of 
duty. IF. Somerset Maugham- 

No American comes to England quite 
a stranger, and to hear the generous 
words of welcome makes me feel that 
I have come to the house of my friends. 
The New U.S. Ambassador (Mr. Houghton) 
We are more likely to get a perfect 
man when rve have a - perfect woman 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

Miss Burrows at the N.U.T. Conference 
If we want to remove war we have to 
eradicate suspicion. Sir Ian Hamilton 
It is a mistake for people to aim at 
getting their sons into a black-coated 
profession. Every boy ought to have 
a skilled trade to' fall back on. 

Sir John Cockbitrn 

Wherever you,go you will generally 
find a Scotsman at the head of affairs. - 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 



President Hindenburg 
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BUILDING UP 
WORLD LAW 

NEED OF A LEGAL CODE 
FOR ALL PEOPLES 

New Step Towards Federation 
Taken by the League 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 
AT THE HAGUE 

The world is witnessing with great 
interest the growth of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. But a court of law must ha\ e 
a body of laws to administer. Where 
is the Parliament that makes laws for 
an international court ? Where' is the 
body of international law that must be 
followed by nations ? It does not exist. 

The League of Nations is a sort of 
International Parliament, but it has not 
had time to make many laws yet Then 
what do these judges do ? Our own 
Parliament has a huge volume'of laws 
for our judges to interpret, known as 
Statute Law. But that is not the only 
kind of law' our judges go upon. There 
is what is called Case Law and there is 
Common Law. And the same is true 
for The Hague Court 

What is Internationa Law ? 

Case law is the law as laid down by all 
' the previous decisions the courts have 
made, and old cases are quoted in court 
to show what the law is on the question 
at issue. There has been a court of 
some kind at The Hague now for a 
'quarter of a- ce itury, but in that time 
only a comparatively small body of inter¬ 
national case law has been built up. 

Common law is the law that has 
grown up by tradition through the 
centuries, older than any statute or 
court decision. There are many books 
setting forth the common law of England, 
and in all countries people have written 
books on what they think international 
law' should be, and thus a complete 
science has grown up on the subject. 

An Appeal to the Nations 

Of course, besides the laws the 
League has made there are the various 
. treaties made from time to time by 
international conferences and by groups 
of nations for regulating their relations 
with each other. These, too, may be 
called a kind of Statute Law. But when 
allowance has been made for all these 
it is clear that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice has to decide for 
itself as it goes along what it thinks is 
just and right among a great mass of 
traditional and often conflicting opinions 
as fo how the nations should behave 
to each other. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Court has itself asked 
' the nations which called it into being to 
equip it with a complete Code of Law 
which it can administer with confidence 
and certainty. 

That great and important task has 
just been undertaken by a conference of 
international lawyers which the League 
Assembly last year asked the Council to 
call together for the purpose. It is called 
the Committee of Experts for the Pro- 
gressiveCodification of International Law-. 

Experts’ First Task 

All the great traditional legal systems 
are represented on this Committee: 
Anglo-Saxon law by Great Britain and 
America; Roman law and the Code 
Napoleon based upon it by France, Italy, 
and the rest; Germany sends an able 
representative; China is represented 
by its own judge at The Hague; and an 
expert on Mohammedan law is to be 
added. Sixteen nations are • repre¬ 
sented - altogether. 

The first task that has been given 
to this Committee is to “ draw up a 
provisional list of those questions in 
international law of which the settle¬ 
ment by international agreement would 
appear desirable and practicable.” When 
that list has been made it wall be ex¬ 
amined by the national Governments, 
and a Conference will be held upon it. 


IN MEMORY OF IMMORTAL HEROES 



wk&p 


The memorial surmounted by the figures of St. George and the Dragon 


: v 


St. George slaying the Dragon, the group crowning the summit 


A sculptor inscribing the names of the ships which took part 

A monument to commemorate the immortal British heroes who took part in the attack on 
the Mole at Zeebrugge on St. George’s Day, 1918, has just been unveiled at Zeebrugge by 
the King of the Belgians. These pictures show the memorial and the Mole See page 2 



LAUGHING AT A 
GREAT MAN 

HISTORY TURNS THE 
TABLES 

Little Jesse Foot and His 
Mocking of John Hunter 

A DOCTOR’S ZOO 

Very few young people of this genera¬ 
tion have heard of Dr. Jesse Foot, but 
they will be hearing much of him within 
the next few months. He lives in litera¬ 
ture, not as a doctor, but as a writer, 
and he is remembered mainly because he 
slandered a- man greater than himself. 

The man libelled was John Hunter, 
the greatest genius that comparative 
anatomy has ever produced. He was a 
surgeon by profession, a pure scientist 
at heart, and he did the most amazing 
things in pursuit of his passion. 

It is all but 132 years since Hunter 
died, and Sir D’Arcy Power has tracked 
down a book of caricatures issued to 
belittle the great surgeon and make him 
ridiculous, and to illustrate the writings 
against him of the precious Jesse Foot. 

A Legacy to Learning 

Hunter was not only an outstanding 
genius, but a marvel of a man. The 
Royal College of Surgeons Museum, 
matchless in its way, is based on the 
immense collection of specimens which 
Hunter got together and left as a legacy 
to future learning. 

Foot makes it a jest at Hunter’s 
expense that his rival used to drive about 
town with a couple of buffaloes for 
steeds. The marvel is that Hunter was 
content with so modestly horsed a car¬ 
riage, for lie had resources enough for 
greater wonders. He bought a house at 
Earl’s Court with two acres of garden, 
and he built there a wonderful zoo. 

On the lawn he pastured his trotting 
buffaloes, which dwelt in amity -with 
rams, sheep from Turkey, goats from 
the East Indies, zebras, ostriches, and 
other strange beasts. Round the garden 
dens and cosy houses were ranged, in 
which were opossums, hedgehogs, 
rabbits, guinea-pig;s, ducks, geese, fowls, 
pigs; wild bulls from many lands ; 
leopards, dormice, and birds of prey ; 
and in an indoor aquarium were frogs, 
toads, eels, leeches, and river mussels. 

Two Alarming Adventures 

Of course, such possessions brought 
occasional risks. He had a beautiful 
little foreign bull, the gift of the Queen, 
and with this he delighted to wrestle, so 
that lie might study the animal’s methods 
of defence and attack. Once he slipped 
and fell, and the animal, unable to curb 
the temper to which the tussle had 
roused it, was about to gore its master to 
death, when help fortunately arrived. 

Still more alarming was the escape of 
two leopards from their den. The whole 
neighbourhood was suddenly aroused 
by frightful cries from the dogs and the 
fierce growling of the leopards. Out 
rushed John to see one leopard cuffing 
and biting the dogs, while its mate was 
just slipping over the garden wall, under 
a heavy attack from still more dogs. 

A Wonder-Man 

Somehow the plucky doctor got the 
dogs and the great cats apart. Then he 
seized a leopard in each hand by the 
scruff of the neck, and led them, snarling 
frightfully, back to their cages. He got 
them into security and banged the doors. 
Then he realised what had been happen¬ 
ing, and what might have followed had 
he not been there, and he fainted. 

A wonder-mail, as well as hero and 
towering figure of original research and 
teaching, was this Dr. Hunter whom Dr. 
Jesse Foot maligned. Well, Foot’s book 
has come to light again after years of 
oblivion, and Sir D'Arcy Power is going 
to publish some of the pictures it con¬ 
tains. At present these are in two 
volumes each so big that it takes a man 
to lift it. Such was the measure of 
Foot’s hatred of one of our ablest men.' 
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BIRDS OF THE 
FROZEN NORTH 

NESTING IN EIGHTY 
DEGREES OF FROST 

Some New Facts About the 
Alaskan Jay 

AN ARCTIC HOTHOUSE 

By Our Natural Historian 

A cable came over not long ago saying 
that hope was entertained that the 
River St. Lawrence would soon be so 
freed from ice as to permit the resump¬ 
tion of navigation for the season. If 
the great Canadian river is so fast and 
so long frozen, what happens to life 
itself beyond'the St. Lawrence latitude ? 

The farther north we go the greater 
the cold and the longer the winter. 
Yet New World relatives of our Old 
World birds are there about their 
housekeeping and bringing up new 
families long before the Ice King re¬ 
moves his embargo from the mighty 
Canadian waterway far south. 

A Surprising Discovery 

A party of American naturalists made 
a surprising discovery in Alaska . last 
year. We think we know from our books 
all there is to be learned of the famous 
Alaskan jay, but we do not. We do at 
any rate know now, thanks to these 
watchful travellers, more than we ever 
knew before about their breeding habits.' 

They nest along the low sand dunes of 
the 'seashore and on the tundra, and 
the}' lay and hatch their eggs while the 
distant St. Lawrence is asleep in the 
grasp of ice. The temperature drops to 
40 and 50 degrees below zero during the 
Alaskan spring, while the eggs or the 
little birds are in the nest. 

In 70 and 80 degrees of frost these 
lovely birds come into the world. 
Imagine our English jays breeding in the 
depth of a winter twice as severe as we 
have ever known, and we have the 
equivalent of the Alaskan spring. 

Nature is very wise, and mysteriously 
learned ; why, .then, does she plan such 
a time and place for the coming of 
naked lielpless nestlings into so pitiless 
a world and season ? The reason is 
that in the short Arctic summer of 
Alaska the tundra is so crowded with 
vegetable and animal life, that it re¬ 
sembles one vast dinner-table for the 
myriads of birds which nest there. 

Where Life Races 

All Arctic life races, in the summer 
time, at a . speed which we can hardly 
credit here. Animals grow rapidly, but 
plants may be said almost to gallop 
through their stages. The shoot must 
become the plant immediately; the 
. flower: must , burst out and spread its 
beauties,to the sun ; the seed must form, 
ripen and fall, and bury itself all at 
express speed. The summer is so short, 
the winter so long and terrible, that life 
there seems to progress, when the Sun is 
high in the heavens, by a series of 
leaps and bounds. • ’ 

So the birds which go there for their 
nesting have enormous supplies of food 
with which to nurture their nestlings. 
The fledglings themselves are pre¬ 
cocious. They put on flesh and muscle 
as if Nature’s supplies were a great 
forcing establishment. Then, when the 
brief spell of sunny brightness is over, 
they are fit and strong enough to fly 
south with their parents. 

A Lavish Nursing Mother 

A region which to us seems among the 
most inhospitable in the world, has 
been a lavish nursing mother to them, 
and so in this terrible cold the young 
Alaskan jays are born and reared at the 
same time that the handsome- beauties 
of our, English woods are adding new 
generations to home" supplies in a 
lovely British spring. 

But wliat bodily heat,' what powers 
of resistance, what passionate devotion 
to an ideal must animate the adult birds 
which build the Alaskan .nests and' sit 
on them during that frightful 80 degrees 
of frost! E. A. B, 


FRANCE’S NEW 
GOVERNMENT 

Will it Save Her from 
Her Financial Troubles? 

FINDING A WAY OF PEACE 

France has a new Government, but 
it has yet to be seen if it will be allowed 
to put her money affairs in order. 

When Government after Government 
has acted as if there were no hurry in 
paying the country’s debts, it is a little 
annoying to be told suddenly that a 
change must be made at once, however 
strong the evidence may be that 
further delay will mean disaster. 

As M. Herriot said the debts must be 
faced the Senate turned him out. But. 
now' his successor, M. Painleve, is saying 
the same thing, and it looks as if even 
the Senate had to make up its mind to 
believe him, and pass the necessary 
measures. M. Herriot said there must 
be a levy on capital—that is to say, 
everyone who had money put away 
must give or lend some of it to the 
State. But M. Caillaux, the new' Fi¬ 
nance Minister, says a larger tax on in¬ 
comes will do. Perhaps the Senate will 
be able to agree to' that, though it has 
been much opposed to direct taxes of 
this kind hitherto. 

A Vote of Confidence 

The Chamber has given a vote of con¬ 
fidence to the new Government in spite 
of some violent expressions of hostility 
to M. Caillaux by a small minority of the 
members. M. Caillaux was convicted 
after the war of holding communications 
with the enemy. He always strongly 
denied it, and recently France has 
allowed him to come back into politics. 

M. Caillaux was one who believed that 
the w'ar ought to have been ended sooner 
by agreement, and both before the war 
and since he has been in favour of a 
better understanding with Germany. 

It was a bold thing for the new 
Prime Minister to do to include a man 
with such a history in his Ministry. 
The chief reason he did so was because 
M. Caillaux is one of the ablest financiers 
in France, and able financiers are wanted 
to get her out of her financial troubles. 

Agreement With Germany 

But the man who will be in charge of 
the negotiations with Germany is not 
M. Caillaux but M. ’ Briand, the new 
Foreign Minister. He was Prime Min¬ 
ister in Mr. Lloyd George’s time ; and, 
though he has very different views 
from M. Caillaux, he worked well with 
the British Prime Minister to get some 
kind of reasonable settlement for Europe. 

Neither of them was able to do much, 
because public opinion in France was not 
ready for it then. But public opinion 
has moved since, and there is hope that 
the new Government will be allowed to 
join Mr. Chamberlain in making an 
agreement with Germany for keeping 
the peace on the Rhine. 


M.P. FOR RUSSIA 
A Friend of Gladstone ana 
Carlyle 

A very remarkable woman, the 
Russian Madame Olga Novikoff, has 
just died at 83. 

She had lived in England at intervals 
for over fifty years, and worked hard 
for a good understanding between 
Russia and England. Lord Beaconsfield 
called her the M.P. for Russia. 

She ‘had close friends among the 
great statesmen of the world, and 
especially was in the confidence of 
Mr. Gladstone when he opposed Lord 
Beaconsfield’s anti-Russian policy at 
the time of Russia’s war with Turkey 
over Bulgaria. Among her English 
friends 1 were Freeman ’ and Fronde, 
the- historians; Tyndall, the man of 
science ; and Thomas Carlyde, 


THE FRIEND OF THE 
MEN OF DORSET 
William Watkins and His 
World-Wide Society 

All who love those who love their 
fellow men will think with tenderness 
of William Watkins, who, twenty-one 
years ago, founded the Society of Dorset 
Men, and ever since has cherished it 
till it is perhaps the most successful and 
famous of such county associations. He 
has died just before the coming of age 
of his Society. 

A great feature of the Society "was that 
William Watkins kept in touch with all 
Dorset men who joined the Society, 
wherever they might wander. If Dorset 
men went round the world he would 
give them letters of introduction to 
Dorset men scattered in every land at 
which they might call. There are 2600 
members of the Society, and Watkins 
knew them all. 

Yet he was not a Dorset man. He was 
a Welshman, who had lived long in 
Dorset and loved it, as anyone must 
who lives there. The very night he died, 
at Dorchester, he had been visiting 
Thomas Hardy, the great poet and 
novelist, who has recreated the province 
of Wessex, of which Dorset is the 
central portion. 

William Watkins will live long in the 
hearts of Dorset folk as one who loved 
his fellow men. 

POT-WALLOPERS 
Cooking and Voting 

An M.P. the other day took offence 
at hearing his followers' called pot- 
wallopers. ‘‘But it isn’t an'insult' at 
all,” another man explained. “ It is 
merely a way of saying that your sup¬ 
porters are mostly young men who live 
in lodgings.” 

In order to decide the point a great 
book on the Laws of England was 
sought, and there it was found that, 
before the Reform Act of 1832, there 
existed in certain English boroughs, such 
as Taunton, a law which gave the vote 
“ to all such as cook their own diet in a 
fireplace of their own.” And in Taunton, 
in order that this right should not be 
questioned, it was the invariable custom, 
a few weeks before any election, for these 
lodger-voters to bring out their, pots and 
pans, build a fire in the street, and there 
cook their victuals in the sight of their 
neighbours, so that when polling-day 
arrived, their votes, which were precious 
in those days of limited franchise, should 
not bd called into question. 

Nowadays, when the old. disabilities 
have been removed, and all men share 
the vote with most women, the designa¬ 
tion of pot-walloper has quite lost its 
former significance, and it is doubtful if 
the man who used it knew anything more 
about it except that it sounded dis¬ 
respectful. But there is nothing deroga : 
tory in the expression, for it means 
lodger, and nothing more. 

A TELEPHONE TALK 
OVER SEA AND LAND 
Linking Up the Cities of Europe 

Long distance telephone communi¬ 
cation over Europe, though still in its 
infancy, is making steady progress. 

All the great London newspapers have 
had their messages from Paris by 
telephone every night for many years 
now, but Berlin, Rome, and Stockholm 
are on the programme, and are expected 
to be in regular communication (by night, 
at aiiy rate) very soon. 

Actual talks have taken place between 
the London and ■ Stockholm exchanges, 
joined up through Amsterdam, Ham¬ 
burg, and Copenhagen, but the attempt 
to’get an individual subscriber'in Stock¬ 
holm was less successful. 

Rome, too, has proved too far away 
at present, owing to bad conditions 
between Verona and Rome, but talk 
with Turin was quite a success. The re¬ 
maining difficulties are expected to be 
quickly surmounted.- 
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A LITTLE GRAVE 

26 CENTURIES OLD 

A Child and His Toys 

DISCOVERY NEAR ROME 

Workmen digging at a place about 

27 miles from Rome have come upon 
ruins of an ancient cemetery, and found 
curious things in a child’s tomb. 

The excavators are working on the 
site of Agylla, the largest cemetery in 
Italy when the Etruscans were masters 
there. This necropolis was three miles 
long and one mile wide, and in It these 
ancient people buried their dead with 
all manner of pomp and ceremony and 
regard to their own religious faith. 

The people who colonised Etruria 
were at the height of their power some 
six hundred years before Christ lived. 
Long before the Romans became power¬ 
ful and conquered Italy, the Etruscans 
had-made, their country the home of a 
beautiful art. Household objects and fit¬ 
tings for temples were finely wrought. 
Marbles, vases, and terra-cottas were 
imported from Greece to satisfy the 
cravings of this nation of artists, and 
all the beauty they were capable of 
went into the adorning of the homes of 
the dead. 

Vases to Please the Dead 

A warrior’s arms were put in his 
tomb lest he might wake and need his 
familiar sword ; a woman's ornaments 
were buried with her, and there were 
bestowed in the tombs beautiful bronze 
vases to please the dead when they 
should come back to Earth. These 
people who lived 26 centuries ago were 
very sure of their immortality. 

Ten tombs of the Etruscans have 
been found at Agylla, and one of them 
is a child’s tomb. It is exactly as rt 
was left when the parents caused to.be 
sealed up the remains of their beloved.. 

The little one had been richly housed 
for the long sleep, and the familiar things 
of his daily life were not forgotten. The 
toys he had loved were laid by his side 
so that when the spirit came again it 
would be at home among friendly things. 

Empires have risen and fallen since 
then; the map of Europe has been 
changed many times over, but human 
nature is just the same. Love and 
sorrow are just as strong forces -as they 
were when that weeping mother laid 
the toys of her child by his lifeless form 
and said : " Lie still, my little son, and 
be happy in the halls of the dead.” 

THE REVOLT THAT 
FAILED 

Rule of Force in Portugal 

Portugal is a Republic where the 
people are supposed 'to rule ; but when 
we hear of a change of Government 
there, it is almost always by a fight 
among the soldiers instead of by a 
general election. 

When one set of politicians wants to 
turn the other out it talks.to the soldiers 
instead of to the electors, and by bribery 
or promises gets some of them to rebel. 
The side that happens to be in office 
of course treats this sort of thing as very 
wicked and unpatriotic—till its turn 
comes round to do the same. 

There has just been another revolt of 
the kind ; but it has not been successful. 
The rebels assembled and fortified a hill 
in Lisbon early one morning. Then they 
sent an ultimatum to the Government. 
But the Government, instead of surren¬ 
dering, opened fire in the evening. The 
firing went on all night, and in the 
morning the rebels surrendered instead 
of the Government. 

Only twelve people, not all of them 
soldiers—Two of them women—were 
killed. The leaders were put on a 
warship and 500 people were arrested ; 
but there is no talk of executions. That 
would make an inconvenient precedent 
and spoil the Portuguese - method of 
changing its Government. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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. ERUPTION INJHE PACIFIC 
: The Ardurus expedition to the fecific 
-has found two volcanoes |n violent 
eruption m the Galapaqos Islands 
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BRITISH GUIANA’S 
SEAPLANE AMBULANCE j| 
The seaplane ambulance service . 
is now in full swing in British Guana. ; 
. for conveyinq fever pal tents from up-countn| 

■ estates to Geonjetcwn Hospital. A journey 
i which formerly occupied 21daqr> now 
: takes two Ixxjrs .. : ... 

.... 


RAILWAY LINKS IN ASIA 

British and Siamese officials are 
now surveqinq their respective 
frontiers with a view of linkinq 
up the Burmese and Siamese 

Iwaq wj&tems. 

— 

_ _**<: 

.\V ; i i, '■ 

BOY SCOUT FIGHTS A LIONESS 


AUSTRALIA'S TURTLE INDUSTRY 


A settler and a Kemja Boq Scout who came to last X: 
: year s Jamboree in London, have had a fierce stnjqqle : 
with a lioness near Nairobi. The lionesa seized 
settler and only with difficulty could the Scout, 
ifiill Ryan, kill Iheanima) 


A company has been formed to acquire the 
:[ exclusive riqfii to collect turtles on the 
Lacepede Islands off N.W.Australia.where i; 
the turtles weiqhinq up to 700 pounds i; 
■j: gather in larqe numbers . 


MUSIC ACROSS F) ztALANO 
THE WORLD 

A concert broadcast from Pittsburq..' 
U.S A. has been heard in Melbourne, £ 
Sydney,and Fiji.x . . 


LONDON SANER AND 
SAFER 

Blow at the Street Repairing 
Mania 

A TIME-TABLE AT LAST 

It has taken twenty years to get a 
simple reform put through for London. 

Hitherto, the 28 boroughs, with the 
City Corporation, have made their 
street repairs just when it suited them, 
without consulting each other or fitting 
things in in any way, so that it often 
happened that when one street was up 
the only convenient alternative route 
was up at the same time. 

Thus it came, for instance, that Oxford 
Street and the Strand were made im¬ 
passable at the same time, which meant 
enormous inconvenience and waste of 
time for people of London and their 
visitors that a little organisation could 
have avoided. Not only so, but when a 
new drain or gas or water pipe or tele¬ 
graph or telephone cable had to be laid 
it was often done just after instead of 
just before a beautiful new surface had 
been laid down, so that it had to be 
spoiled as soon as it was made. 

But last year a Traffic Authority was 
set up by Act of Parliament, and it has 
been given power to regulate the con¬ 
gested traffic of London, One of the 
first things it has done has been to 
negotiate an arrangement among the 
local authorities by which the street 
repairs for the next six months have 
been so mapped out ahead as to give 
as little inconvenience as possible. 

Is it not amazing that it should have 
taken 20 years to draw up a time-table 
like this ? 


THE SWALLOW’S COUSINS 

The first catch of sardines on the 
Breton coast was landed the other day 
at Lorient. Their arrival in large 
numbers is regarded by the natives of 
Brittany as a sign of fine weather. 
Thus the sardines are regarded as 
cousins of the swallows. . 


OLD LADY WHO SAW 
STEPHENSON’S TRAINS 
Teaching George Arithmetic 

It will be a hundred years in Sep¬ 
tember since the first railway was opened, 
and it is surprising to think that people 
are still living who remember George 
Stephenson’s trains. 

Mrs. Ann Wigham, an old lady at 
Walthamstow, used to live near Darling¬ 
ton when regular coach services were 
still running. In those days the people 
of Darlington were afraid of the trains 
and refused to travel on Stephenson’s 
new Stockton to Darlington line.' 

Mrs. Wigliam’s grandfather was a 
friend of young Stephenson, and, being 
a better scholar, used to teach George 
elementary arithmetic. Stephenson re¬ 
membered his friend after he had become 
a great man, and his son Robert took 
two of Mr. Wigham’s sons into his 
business. One of these sons was con¬ 
nected with the building of the Great 
Western Railway and the other had a 
hand in building the Forth Bridge. 

STATUE TO A DOG 
A New Hero for New York 

Balto, the Alaskan dog which recently 
led the dog team through snowy wastes 
to carry diphtheria serum to the suffer¬ 
ing town of Nome, and since has been 
filmed for the admiration of the world, 
is to have a statue in the Central Park 
of New York. 

The statue will be placed to catch the 
notice of children, where the youngsters 
sail their boats on the Park lake. 

The driver of the dog team, Gunnar 
Kasson, and the dogs that did not lead, 
will also be seen, but they will be sculp¬ 
tured on the base of the statue. Balto 
will be its hero. Leadership is almost 
everything to a dog team. The leader 
makes the others work. 


ZOO IMPROVEMENTS 
New Homes tor the Monkeys, 
Reptiles, and Small Birds 

The Zoological Society has had an¬ 
other record year—there were over two 
million admissions to the Gardens and 
the Aquarium—and the profits, after 
paying the last of the cost of making the 
Aquarium, are to be sjrent on many 
new improvements. 

First of all, there is Monkey Hill, 
where, a colony of fifty baboons is to 
be installed. Monkey Hill is a large 
enclosure with rockwork and caves 
separated from the public by a deep 
ditch like the Mappin Terraces. The 
more delicate monkeys are in an 
experimental house adjoining, and these 
are to be given both fresh air and heat 
by a system of radiation. Radiation 
from special quartz bu.lbs is to give 
them those ultra-violet rays which 
have worked wonders for delicate 
children. 

On the site of the old ape house is to 
be built a new reptile house which is to 
rival the Aquarium itself in beauty and 
efficiency. And when the reptiles have 
moved to their new quarters their old 
hoirfe is to be transformed into a home for 
small birds, which w r ill be given a big 
open air aviary as well next door. 

HEALTH DAY 
Safeguarding 35 Million 
Children 

May i has become the National Child 
Health Day in America. The Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
organised a special educational and 
protective campaign for that day with 
a view to safeguarding the health of 
America’s 35 million children. 

Civic health authorities, the Red 
Cross, the Boy Scouts, the Tuberculosis 
Association, and many other influential 
organisations cooperated to make this 
movement a great success. 


LITTLE WILLIE AND THE 
SILVER 

A Wedding Present Rather 
Late 

WHY IT WAS NOT DELIVERED 

It is twenty years since the pompous 
marriage of the Kaiser’s son, u'ho was 
then Crown Prince of Prussia and heir 
to the throne of the German Empire ; 
yet the German Reichsbank holds in its 
vaults a wedding present that has never 
been presented. The question now is 
whether it ever shall be. 

The gift consists of a silver service of 
2500 pieces and was subscribed for by 
the towns of Prussia out of the local 
rates. The workmanship was so elabor¬ 
ate that the present was not ready when 
the war broke out nine years after the 
wedding, and when the war was ovei 
there was no Crown Prince and no 
German throne, and Little Willie was a 
fugitive in Holland. So the silver pieces 
were deposited in the national bank, and 
there they remain. j 

Since his return to Germany as a 
private citizen the prince has asked the 
bank to send them on, and the bank has 
asked the authorities for instructions. 
It does not seeiu to be love of the towns 
of Prussia that made him ask for the 
silver, for he is said to have tried' to sell 
his claim for cash 1 Little love, indeed, 
seems to be lost in the matter, for there 
is strong opposition in the towns to the 
collection being handed over, and it is 
suggested that on account of its work¬ 
manship it-should be placed in a museum 
It will be a monument of something 
more than workmanship ! 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A picture by Sir. E. J. Poynter £37S 
An antique silver teapot . . £-248 

16th-century Flemish tapestry . £241 

A painted Derby dinner service £136 
.4 printed Dot-lid .... £-31 
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An Old Lady 

I ife, the greatest artist in the 
world, has made a beautiful 
picture of a very old lady, and 
the camera has seized it for us. 
It shows us Lord Haldane’s 
mother looking out to the dawn 
after a long life of a hundred years. 

Mrs. Haldane is in the C.N. 
this week side by side with a 
painted picture, one of the finest 
canvases ever seen. It is a study 
of his mother, by Whistler. When 
we look at these charming pic¬ 
tures of calm and dignified old 
age, we are reminded that beauty 
and grace do not belong solely to 
the heyday of youth. 

We are but people of yester¬ 
day and today compared with 
this marvellous old lady whose 
memories stretch back into a 
period which is now history. 

England was changing fast as 
she passed her early childhood 
in the Border home. These were 
vigorous and happy years packed 
with the education considered 
suitable at the time for little girls. 
She could not have been a back¬ 
ward pupil, learning to read at 
three, and her ears were as wide 
open as any other child’s when 
serious affairs were being dis¬ 
cussed by the elders. 

She remembers her mother 
describing her visits to Newgate 
with -Elizabeth Fry; she re¬ 
members the intense excite¬ 
ment of being taken by her 
mother to see one of the first 
balloons go up. Little did she 
guess that the day might come 
when ships would ride the air as 
safely as vessels sail the high 
seas. She remembers the 
Thames being frozen over in the 
hard winter of 1838, and tents 
being set up on the ice. The day 
came when she saw the first 
bicycle, then the first motor-car. 

As she grew up she often 
thought that none of the ladies 
of the last fifty years looked half 
so grand as her mother, who wore 
a large white or blue satin hat in 
the evening, with long Bird of 
Paradise feathers hanging from 
it. She never thought that ladies 
in motor-cars looked half so 
charming as the women of her 
mother’s generation who went out 
in sedan chairs, carried-on poles. 

All these changes she has seen, 
this gracious old lady of a 
hundred years. It seems that she 
is surely fulfilling the dream of 
Wordsworth in those lovely lines 
that will not die : 

There, healthy as a shepherd boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
Which at no season fade; 

Thou,whilethy babes around theecling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Norleave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 


The Consolation 

J^ife is still very hard in the war- 
stricken countries. We have just 
been reading of a doctor working as a 
bricklayer for about threepence an 
hour, of a colonel working as a night- 
porter in an hotel kept by one of his 
old sergeants, and of a young scholar 
who, not being able to afford a book, 
went from one shop to another and 
so succeeded in copying almost the 
whole volume. 

The only consolation we can think 
of is that out of all this suffering grows 
the love of Peace. 

© 

The Good Way and the Bad Way 

Jt is wonderful to see the growing love 
of beauty everywhere. In spite of 
the hideousness of Piccadilly Circus, 
London is more beautiful every day. 

What we liked particularly the other 
day was the window full of daffodils in 
the L.N.E.R. office in Regent Street. 
It is a good thing when our railways 
advertise like that. 

An hour later our car arrived at 
Chislehurst and there, in a lovely 
country road, the L.G.O.C. had nailed 
its great announcement-board to the 
trunk of a tree. It is a bad thing when 
our bus companies advertise like that. 

© 

How to Bring the Taxes Down 

Everybody is talking of the speech 
Mr. Churchill has been making 
from his place in Parliament. If he 
cannot reduce our taxes very much it 
is largely because of the sort of thing 
the Chancellor has himself described 
in one of his books. He describes a 
visit he paid to France, and this is what 
he says: 

I witnessed the hideous spectacle of a 
large casualty clearing station in the height 
of a battle. More than 1000 men suffering 
from every form of horrible injury, seared, 
torn, pierced, choking, dying, were being 
sorted, according to their miseries. 

The arrival and departure of the motor 
ambulances, each with four or five shattered 
and tortured beings, was incessant; from 
the back door corpses were being carried out 
to a burying party constantly at work. One 
room was filled to overflowing with cases 
not worth sending any farther. 

An unbroken file of urgent and critical 
cases were pressed towards the operating 
room, the door of which was wide open and 
revealed as I passed the terrible spectacle of 
a man being trepanned. Everywhere was 
blood and rags. Outside in the quadrangle 
the drumming thunder of the cannonade 
proclaimed that the process of death and 
mutilation was still at its height. 

It is because we have so much of 
this sort of thing and because so many 
people in Europe are preparing for it 
again, that Air. Churchill has to budget 
for hundreds of millions of pounds 
out of our hard earnings. The final 
triumph of the League of Nations will 
fill the hearts of every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with delight, and bring 
down our taxes with a bang. 


Something Worth Remembering 

■piJERE are many things worth re¬ 
membering which are not often 
found in books of reference, and it 
seems worth while to put them down. 
One of them is a little fact we have 
just come upon in some old notes of 
ours—the fact that he who reduces the 
world’s death rate by one saves over 
a million lives a year. 
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Tip-Cat 

^/Jaxy motor acccidents are said to be 
due to careless pedestrians. These, 
however, are being gradually eliminated. 
0 

Jt is as easy to imagine you are cured 
as that you arc ill. But you have 
to imagine you are ill first. 

0 

'J'he compilation of the new English 
dictionary has been postponed. 

We hope the com¬ 
pilers arc not hav¬ 
ing cross words. 

0 

A lady says she 
dislikes people 
who are too good. 
It is so difficult to 
find them. 

0 

pEW singers nowa¬ 
days can bring 
down the house. 
None can bring the 
rent down. 

0 

Men are still dis¬ 
cussing the 
Prime Minister's idea that Welsh might 
have becoriie the diplomatic language of 
Europe. It would not have been a 
pronounced success. 

0 

Perhaps one reason why some people 
have no respect for laws is that the 
supply of laws exceeds the demand. 

0 

T^e missionary’s task is hard enough, 
but suppose he had to convert the 
heathen at home ! 

0 

" .dream house in Kent,” is adver¬ 
tised for sale. But where is it 
when you wake up ? 

0 

The type of man with a retreating chin 
and forehead is said to be disap¬ 
pearing. Probably going after them. 

© 

Talking it Over 

M.P. has been saying .very truly 
that the greatest of all necessities 
for human happiness is to talk things 
over. Half the trouble in life comes 
through people not understanding 
each other, and the other half through 
their not trying to understand. 

Once hatch your grievance into 
words and you will be surprised to 
find how much smaller it is than you 
thought it when you sat brooding on 
it. “ In conversation," said Bacon, 
“ doubts are resolved,” and Charles 
Lamb used to say he could never hate 
a man if he knew him. 

© 

The Reason Why 

Why does this great big world 
Smell like a fresh bouquet 
Picked from the flower-beds of God ? 
Oh, ! know. It’s May. 


Vou’ve often read in old 
A romances 

Of how men hid a royal child 
To save him from a treacherous 
regent, 

And reared him in some forest 
wild ; 

Of how he grew up in a hovel, 
And never guessed his high 
estate, 

Until one day his,foster parents 
Knelt low and told him all his 
fate, 

^nd then, forsaking plough and 
maypole 

For statelier work and joys 
unknown, 

A-sword and horse lie begged or 
borrowed, 

And rode away to win his 
throne. 

0 child, you are that prince, 
unknowing, 

Content with coarsest pleasures 
still, 

Unmindful of the kingdom 
waiting 

Beyond the close, familiar hill. 

Worth winning is that realm 
of knowledge, 

With mail}'' a dark ravine of 
prose, 

With glorious cataracts of music, 
And verse-peaks crowned in 
gleaming snows; 

With many a castle of 
adventure, 

With prophet’s cave, and fairy 
• dell; 

But if you shrink from strife and 
labour, 

Then kingdom, crown, and 
throne, farewell 1 

© 

Where She Got the Money 

Jn a small English town there is a 
charitable work conducted by poor 
people for their poorer neighbours. 

One of the leading spirits is the 
wife of a man who goes round with 
the dust cart. She suffers from a 
severe and painful illness, for which 
doctors can do nothing, but somehow 
she manages to keep her home as 
spotless as Buckingham Palace, and 
to be active in helping others. Her 
smile makes a polished brass door¬ 
knob look dull in comparison. 

The other day she was organising a 
tea party for poor old people who need 
such little junketings to break the 
shabby monotony of life on an old 
age pension. 

“ Where will she get the money ? " 
we asked, and a friend of hers ex¬ 
plained. 

" We shall each give her a few cakes 
or meat pies,’’ she said. “ And, 
besides, the soldier has just sent her 
a pound. Oh, you don’t know about 
the soldier! He’s a private. He 
always puts aside a tenth of his pay, 
and sends it to her from time to time 
to help people who need coals or 
groceries.” 

Perhaps you have often wondered 
where the soldier’s shilling goes. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If aeroplane jour¬ 
nals are fly-papers 
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The Pirate Who ruled Over Britain 


THE COMING OF 
CRICKET 

PROSPECTS FOR THE 
NEW SEASON 

The Battle for the County 
Championship 

A YEAR OF HOPE AND 
PREPARATION 

By Our Athletio Correspondent 

We have a game for every season, a 
season for every game, and now that 
football has once more run its course 
,we all turn with delight to the greatest 
of summer pastimes, cricket. 

The Test team, after its gallant 
failure, is home and dispersed to its 
several counties, and soon the men who 
played as one man in the vain effort to 
regain the laurels which the doughty 
Australians wrested from us will be 
pitted against each other, each for his 
own county eleven. The courage and 
excellent spirit with which they fronted 
a brilliant opposition, rendered, still 
more formidable by the chances of the 
game, was duly acknowledged upon 
their home-coming in a reception of 
quite embarrassing enthusiasm. 

The Spirit of the Game 

The ovation accorded the Test players 
by a huge crowd in London was a mani¬ 
festation of the true spirit of the game. 
The team returned defeated, over¬ 
whelmed, but they had played all their 
matches in accordance with the loftiest 
traditions of the pastime, and so had 
given a lead to all the counties and all 
the private clubs that are now pitching 
their wickets for the season of 1925. 

No visiting sides are coming to us this 
year. Next season, however, the Aus¬ 
tralians are due, and throughout these 
summer days we shall be mentally team¬ 
building, watching for new men worthy 
to stand with Sutcliffe at the wickets, 
and. to bowl opposite Tate. 

County Prospects 

But without that excitement the 
County Championship will be suffi¬ 
ciently exciting. Who can successfuly 
challenge Yorkshire’s long-sustained su¬ 
premacy ? Lancashire might. Mac¬ 
donald, the Australian fast bowler, who 
remained in England as a member of 
the Nelson club, is. to play regularly 
for the county this year, and he with 
Parkin and Tyldesley will form an attack¬ 
ing trio not excelled in any side. 

Then Surrey, with their great batting 
strength, and a new slow bowler in 
I'enley, coming in to aid another 
recent addition in Sadler, should ' be 
even stronger than they were last year, 
especially if Fender, a match-winning 
captain on his day, can regain his best 
bowling form. 

Middlesex, too, with an inexhaustible 
pool of amateur talent from-which to 
draw, might be as dangerous again as 
in their championship period. We 
must hope that J. W. Hearne and Hen- 
dren will find health and skill afresh. 

A Dashing Leader 

Kent, another great school of amateur 
talent, always delightful to watch and 
a danger to the best sides, will be power¬ 
ful, though they need more bowling 
support for Woolleyand Freeman. Notts 
fell -away so startlingly last year, after 
seeming likely to claim second if not 
actually premier position, that we must 
view their prospects with reserve. The 
great men of the team are veterans, 
but if Staples should realise expecta¬ 
tions, and, Larwood, a young fast 
bowler, prove capable of reducing the 
burden borne by Barrett, and the ama¬ 
teurs, L. Kirk, J. F. Bishop, and Major 
Turner, prove worthy of the great Notts 
traditions, then a skilled and dashing 
leader in A. W. Carr will be a happy man. 

Sussex, led by Gilligan, and with the 
gallant Tate to share the bowling with 
him, will be one of the most popular 


1\ A any people have not realised that. 
* ’ ■* there was a time when Britain had 
a Roman Emperor of its own. This was 
Carausius, who seized power and reigned 
between a.d. 287 and 293. 

He is said to have been a pirate at 
first, but he helped the Romans to keep 
the Saxon pirates in check, and then 
established himself as Emperor in Bri¬ 
tain so firmly that the other two 
Roman Emperors, of the West and the 
East, acknowledged him as one with 
themselves. 

Much of our knowledge of Carausius 
comes from the coins he minted in Bri¬ 
tain. Many of them have been found. 
Quite recently a big discovery of British 
Roman coins was made near Haslemere. 
Over 800 were dug up in an earthenware 


sides; but Hampshire, with their long 
record of mighty scores, will be handi¬ 
capped, in the early part of the season, 
by the absence at the colleges where they 
hold appointments of several brilliant 
amateurs. That means additional work 
for that indomitable pair Kennedy and 
Newman. 

Keen enthusiasm survives bad sea¬ 
sons in Leicestershire, Derbyshire, War ¬ 
wickshire, and in poor depleted Somer¬ 
set ; but the plight of Essex is dis¬ 
couraging. 

All things considered, Yorkshire seems 
to stand as firmly established as ever in 
strength and in justifiable confidence. 
Latterly they have been the Australians 
of the counties,. never so dour, deter- 


pot. The latest of them belonged to 
the reign of Carausius, and are specially 
interesting because they are excep¬ 
tionally well preserved. They show, 
for instance, quite clearly how the coins 
of the period were made of bronze, or 
other base metal, and thinly silvered 
over to represent the higher money 
values. Usually only faint traces of 
the silvering remain, but in these coins of 
Carausius the silver has not been much 
worn or weathered away. , 

Of no ruler in early Britain should we 
more heartily welcome fresh informa¬ 
tion than of Carausius, for he was evi¬ 
dently a man of great energy and 
strength of character, and what we 
know of him comes almost entirely from 
his enemies. 


mined, and brilliant as when hard 
pressed. They have in Sutcliffe the most 
sensationally successful batsman we 
have ever sent to Australia ; in Roy 
Kilner a fighter upon whom the spirit of 
Hirst seems to -have descended, with 
something of the wily arts of Rhodes. 

All the team can bat, while for 
variety and uniform excellence of at¬ 
tack the team seems still unmatched in 
the Mother Country. They may be 
deposed ; it is the turn of this great side 
to falter, as all teams in turn are bound 
to falter. But the county which 
finishes ahead of the champions will 
need not only consistently fine batting, 
bowling, and fielding, but some assist¬ 
ance from fortune. 


____7 

THE NEW WEMBLEY 

DOMINION SIGHTS AND 
SCENES 

A Mighty Panorama of a 
Mighty Empire 

WONDERS OF LITTLE 
TREASURE ISLAND 

Last year the children who thronged 
to Wembley Exhibition were one of the 
best parts of the show. They were so 
eager and bright and quick in under¬ 
standing what they saw. Their interest 
will increase rather than diminish this 
year, for there is an abundance of fresh 
things to see at the New Wembley the 
King is opening today (Saturday). 

It is amusing to see how many of the 
Empire Governments have realised the 
value of the scenes, partly pictures and 
partly working models, with which 
Canada gave so vivid an idea of life 
in the great Dominion. There are scores 
of such scenes this year. 

Caves Lit by Glow Worms 

New Zealand has been wonderfully 
enterprising in this respect. In the 
main hall is a reproduction of one of her 
most beautiful waterfalls ; and lighting 
experiments have succeeded in giving 
the appearance of a great mass of water 
to the flow that comes dashing over the 
cliff side. Equally beautiful are the 
caves made of stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites. lil up by countless glow worms; 
and the panorama of what are called the 
" thermal regions," with geysers spout¬ 
ing up, boiling mud pools," and steam 
issuing from fissures m the rocks. 

Australia has a giant model of Sydney 
Harbour, one of the most beautiful 
natural harbours in the world, with an 
exact reproduction of the great bridge 
that is to cross its upper channel. 

Who that saw it has forgotten the 
marvellous Australian cow that mooed 
so realistically, tossing her head, and 
blinking her eyes, and swishing with her 
tail ? This year she has a calf by her side! 

We all saw the Prince made of frozen 
butter. Australia is trying to beat that 
idea by having the whole English and 
Australian cricket teams playing in a 
test match—all made of butter. Canada 
has the Prince again, but with a number 
of Red Indians as well, clothing him in 
native dress, making him their chief, 
and naming him White Mountain. 

Wonderful Treasure Island 

Canada does not mean to allow her 
imitators to catch her up in the matter 
of pictures. She has made a picture 
250 feet long, 24 feet high, and 40 feet 
deep, showing what Canada is like, from 
Halifax to Vancouver. 

The children who will crowd to the 
Exhibition are provided for best of all. 
For the most wonderful new thing is the 
Treasure Island, where countless heroes 
of romance are to be found. Smee 
looks after a smugglers’ cave ; Wendy 
is in charge of an aerial railway ; Mr. 
Noah conducts an endless procession of 
animals into the ark ; and Sir Francis 
Drake himself shows you over his ship, 
the Golden Hind. A toy railway takes 
you all round the lake that surrounds 
the Treasure Island, part of it going 
through scenery representing the Cana¬ 
dian Rocky Mountains. 

A Model Farm 

Boats may be taken round the island— 
in charge, of realistic pirates. And on 
the beach is real sand, brought from 
Mablethorpe, where castle-building com¬ 
petitions will be held, together with 
swings and giant strides, and many other 
amusements—to say nothing of a model 
farm where buns and bread and butter 
and milk may be bought and eaten. 
And somewhere about are Alice and the 
Duchess and Captain Hook and Long 
John Silver and many other old friends. 

The Treasure Island and the lake that 
surrounds it, and the beach that sur¬ 
rounds the lake, and the railway that sur¬ 
rounds the beach, will bo found where 
the grand bandstand stood last year. 


WEMBLEY OPENS AGAIN 



A photograph of the Stadium and Exhibition taken from the air 



A photograph of the Stadium and Exhibition taken from the air 


The Flying Scotsman, the L. & N.E.R. express engine, arrives at Wembley 

The British Empire Exhibition at Wembley is being opened for the second year by (he King 
today (Saturday). . These pictures were taken at the new Wembley, and it is in the Stadium 
shown in the upper picture that the opening ceremony takes place. See next column 
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RELICS OF GREAT 
MEN 

ODD THINGS SEEN IN 
LONDON 


MAKING UP FOR 
LOST TIME 

Southern Railway’s Good 
Resolution 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 




CENSUS OF THE 
HEN RUN 

THE TALE OF THE 
JUNGLE FOWL 


The Story of the Fragments of 
Napoleon and Robert Bruce 

HOW LIVINGSTONE WAS KNOWN 

Although some doctors and many 
C.N. readers know about it, the rest 
of the world must have been surprised 
when, at a banquet the other day, 
it was stated that the Royal College of 
Surgeons has parts of the bodies of 
Napoleon and Robert Bruce. The story 
is interesting. 

When Napoleon died at St. Helena 
there was naturally intense anxiety 
that the true cause of his death should 
be' known; lest it should be thought 
that his end had been brought about 
by his English guardians. A post¬ 
mortem examination was therefore per¬ 
formed by a competent surgeon, and 
part of the internal organs was im¬ 
mersed in spirits and brought home to 
England, where it has since been 
preserved in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

A Tell-Tale Rib 

As to Robert Bruce, they have one 
of his ribs there as well as the cast of 
his skull. The skull shows him to have 
been a man of great brain and of nobly- 
formed features; but the interesting 
thing about the rib is that it rather 
startlingly confirms a historical detail 
we have concerning him. 

History tells us that he came to 
London in his youth and engaged in a 
tilting tournament, in the course of 
which a rival knight’s lance broke one 
of his ribs. It is that rib which is in 
the museum, and there the tell-tale 
fracture is, healed during Bruce’s 
vigorous manhood but imperishably 
evident—the trace of the injury and 
the new bone grown up about it to heal 
the fracture by Nature’s own surgery. 

A Frightful Encounter 

Now this relic sends the privileged 
visitor to another which lies near it. 
It is a plaster cast of a fractured,elbow, 
and the original was the elbow of David 
Livingstone ! 

Livingstone, when he was in Africa, 
had a frightful encounter with a lion. 
The great beast seized him by the right 
arm and shook him, as he said, as a dog 
shakes a rat. He was saved by the 
intervention of a native servant, but 
the lion had broken his arm and the 
fracture never healed. To the end of 
his life the great traveller carried the 
crushed bone in his arm. 

He died in Africa, and most of us 
have read of the wonderful heroism 
by which his body was sent home. 

Proof in Plaster 

It was quite unrecognisable on its 
arrival, and the question arose as to 
how men could be certain that this 
was the corpse of the great man. How 
could they believe that these simple 
natives would carry the body of Living¬ 
stone for eight hundred miles to a ship ? 

Sir William Fergusson, an eminent 
surgeon and friend of the dead hero, 
remembered.the fractured bone, and he 
examined the arm. Yes, there was the 
old fracture the lion’s terrible teeth 
had wrought all those years before. 
The bone was still apart. Here truly 
was Livingstone, brought home from 
the wilds to Westminster Abbey. It 
was the undeniable body of David 
Livingstone that they laid in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and the plaster model 
which the great surgical museum pre¬ 
serves was taken from the old wound 
to prove that our dead hero had verit¬ 
ably come home to lie among us. 


REFORMS ON LAND AND SEA 

There are many signs that the 
Southern Railway, which has been the 
butt of indignant complaints as to its 
inefficiency from all parts of the system, 
means to make a serious attempt to 
move from the rear to the van of progress. 

Before the summer holiday season 
opens two new cross-Channel steamers 
are to enter the service, which should 
be an enormous improvement on the 
comfortless vessels to which we have 
become accustomed by long use. 

The boats are to be 329 feet long and 
45 feet broad, and fore and aft of the 
funnel are to be two great lounges open to 
the sea alongthe sides in fine weather, but 
protected when necessary by long clear 
glass windows, and with comfortable 
armchairs fixed to the deck. What an 
improvement on the present scramble 
for slithering " deck ” chairs, and the 
choice between stifling cabins downstairs 
and wind and rain and spray-washed 
open decks ! Above these lounges is to 
be a magnificent promenade deck clear 
of all obstacles except the funnel. 

On land, tco, a huge programme of 
electrification is to continue for some 
time. This will mean new carriages on 
a big scale, and consequently, we may 
hope, the weeding out of the oldest of the 
non-electric stock on the old lines. 


WATCHING THE SUN’S 
FIRES 

Lonely Men on the Hilltops 

All life and weather on Earth depend 
on the rays of the Sun, and its study is 
receiving more and more attention. 

To observe the Sun properly, the 
observers have to go to the most out-of- 
the-way places ; the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, which is the pioneer of solar 
research at present, has two remarkable 
stations in the most desolate and dreary 
surroundings. One is 9500 feet up on 
a mountain in the nitrate desert of 
Chile, where rain never falls, so that 
food and water have to be hauled 12 
miles to the observers. The other 
station is oh a mountain in the Arizona 
desert, where rain is, at least, uncommon. 

These lonely observatories have just 
published results showing that the Sun’s 
heat has been below normal during the 
last two years. The reason is that 
there were few sunspots; but the ob¬ 
servers say that the time for more sun¬ 
spots is approaching, when the sclar 
heat will become normal again. Scien¬ 
tific men all over the world are asking 
for reports from these watchers on the 
desert hilltops. 


UNDER LEICESTER 
SQUARE 

Where to Put Cars in Crowded 
City Centres 

As our streets get more and more 
crowded the problem grows of where 
cars are to be put while waiting for the 
return journey of their owners. 

The Automobile Association proposes 
that they should be "parked” below 
ground. A model lias been made of 
Leicester Square, showing how a garage 
could be built underneath it without 
spoiling the garden above. 

There would be two sloping entrances 
at opposite sides of the square and two 
exits on the remaining sides, with room 
for 170 cars inside. There would be 
attendants and signalling arrangements 
to regulate the comings and goings. 
Similar places in other parts of London, 
and in other towns, could be used 
in the same way ; and it is believed that 
the local authorities could make a 
handsome profit out of the scheme. 


About 7 000 people have been killed in 
the streets of London in the last ten years. 

A Durham miner, Mr. Martin Thomp¬ 
son, now 90, has worked in the coal mine 
for 73 years. 

A Swedish engineer has been awarded 
a gold medal in recognition of a clever 
invention for storing surplus steam. 

Clyde Ships 

.The number of vessels launched at 
Clyde shipyards in the first three months 
of 1925 was 51, representing 141,708 tons. 

Bad Fish 

In the month of March 112 tons of fish 
were condemned at Billingsgate compared 
with 74 tons for the same month last year. 

The Old Warships 

The steel from two scrapped American 
warships has been used in tunnel con¬ 
struction for a California power scheme. 

Advice from R. L. S. 

Sir Charles Wakefield has been re¬ 
calling that Robert Louis Stevenson 
once said to him : “ Wakefield, put into 
your life sunlight and laughter.” 

Less Fish Eaten 

Figures published by fhe Board of 
Agriculture show that we are eating less 
•fish than before the war. Herrings and 
sprats have lost their former popularity. 

A Cow and Her’Milk 

A Holstein cow owned by an American 
University has produced 20,995 pounds 
of milk in one year. She weighs over 
2000 pounds. 

A Man and His Engine 

Mr. John Healas, an engine-driver on 
the North-Eastern Railway, has driven 
his engine 1,460,000 miles in 40 years, 
and he has never had an accident. 

A Clever Horse 

A horse belonging to a greengrocer 
at Stamford, Lincolnshire, rings the 
bells and lifts the knockers on the doors 
of its master’s customers. 

Village Musicians 

The rector of the East Yorkshire 
village of Sutton-on-Derwent has trained 
a'number of children to play the violin 
and the flute, and they have formed a 
village band. 

Two Chinese Make Money 

Two Chinese working near the 
Hawkesbury River in New South Wales 
on a ten-acre crop of fruit each 
made £1000 as a result of their crop 
during 1924. 

A Fish Too Big to Weigh 

An immense swordfish which a set 
of 520-pound scales was too small to 
weigh has been caught by a fishing party 
off Cape Brett, New Zealand, after a 
fight lasting two hours. 

Boys in Coal Minos , 

The United Methodist Men’s Class 
at Old Basford, Nottingham, has passed 
a resolution asking Parliament to raise 
the age of the pit boys from 14 to 16. 

The King’s MSS. 

The Turkish papers announce that a 
well-known Turk, with a cleverness for 
copying manuscripts, has signed a four 
years’ contract to repair old Turkish 
manuscripts in the library' at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 

■ ■ 

THE HERO’S CROSS 
A Little Tale of the Great War 

A naval friend of Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, distributing prizes at a school at 
Folkestone the other day, told a moving 
tale of Zeebrugge. A midshipman had 
been wounded in the attack on the port 
after some very heroic work, and it was 
evident he was dying. 

Sir Roger Keyes knew the boy would 
be decorated for valour, but feared he 
would not live to know it. So he him¬ 
self dashed off to London to get the 
decoration and bring it back in time. 
He caught a special train at Dover, got 
the cross, and returned just in time to 
show the dying hero his reward. 


What We May Learn from Our 
Poultry Yards 

WHERE LANCASHIRE LEADS 

The Ministry of Agriculture has been 
taking a census of poultry in England 
and Wales. The task has been carried 
out before, though not thoroughly * 

Last year the figures showed only the 
number of poultry kept on holdings of 
more than an acre, so that to fix a total 
kept by people occupying less than an 
acre officials had to resort to guesswork. 
This summer more details will besought. 

The statistics for last year showed 
that we had 41 million fowls in England 
and Wales, in addition to two and a half 
million ducks, 638,000 turkeys, and 
535,000 geese. Industrial Lancashire has 
one-tenth of the entire stock of poultry, 
and is far ahead of any other county. 

Countless Breeds 

All these millions of fowls, and all the 
rest in the civilised world, have come 
from one common stock, the Asiatic 
jungle fowl. The breeds today are 
almost countless. They change like 
fashions in clothes. We look in vain now 
for varieties which were the pride of 
experts who wrote the books from which 
our parents derived their knowledge of 
poultry-keeping. 

But poultry-keeping is ancient, the 
domestication of the stock beyond 
human memory. Every lover of Chaucer, 
especially the children with their fresh 
young memories, recalls the delightful 
story of Dame Partlet, Chanticleer, and 
the wicked fox with the black points. 
It is as good and meriy a fable as we 
have in the English language. But it- 
serves another purpose as well as 
amusement. 

Fourteenth-Century England 

Chaucer’s tale gives us a valuable 
picture of rural life in the England that 
he knew, England of the 14th century. 

Dame Partlet and her strutting mate 
were the property of a widow and her 
two daughters, who had three sows, 
three little cows, one sheep, and the 
cock and hen. For that stock they must 
have had quite three acres of land, 
though the cottage was poor and mean, 
without chimney or glazed windows. 

We know' what English diet was from 
this poem. " No dainty morsel ever 
passed her throat.” The food w'as mainly 
" white and black ”—that is, milk with 
black or brown bread. Sometimes they' 
had bacon, and “ sometimes an egg or 
tweye.” That was the staple food, 
though vegetables must, of course, have 
been added. 

Hard Lot of the Poor 

Nowsee what that typical family 
lacked. England had no potatoes, no 
maize, no sugar, no turnips, no swedes, 
no root crops of any sort. There were no 
currants or raisins, no tea, coffee, or 
cocoa. There w r as no quinine to medi¬ 
cine the deadly ills from which people 
suffered in the damp, undrained country. 
The only sweetening agent was such 
honey as could be spared from the hives. 

There w r as no fresh meat of any sort 
during the winter. Such flesh food as 
they had, had to be salted down in the 
autumn, and salt was too scarce and 
dear for the poor to buy. The cattle of 
the poor had to be killed at the end of the 
summer because there W'as no winter 
food for them. 


THE WIND MOTOR 

The wind motor invented by Herr 
Flettner, now undergoing extensive 
trials at sea, is about to be tried for 
generating electricity. A number are 
to be set up in Germany, and used to 
drive a dynamo and charge accumu¬ 
lators w'hich will store the electricity. 
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TALE OF A TAIL 


A PIGMY IN THE SEAT 
OF THE MIGHTY 

FUNERAL JOURNEY TO 
TEHERAN 

An Astonishing Chapter of 
History 

GREAT MAN OF WHOM 
ISAIAH SANG 

IVe are witnessing today an as¬ 
tounding reversal of history. While 
British statesmanship seeks to reconcile 
the conflicting interests of Hebrews and 
Arabs within sight of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, the dead body of a Shah of 
Persia is being borne across Europe for 
burial at Teheran, and the event excites 
only a paragraph in our papers, and not 
an echo in the Holy City. 

Mohammed Ali, the ex-Shah of Persia 
who has just died at San Remo in Italy, 
was deposed and in exile, a pensioner of 
the land he had misgoverned. His son, 
appointed, when only ii to succeed him, 

16 years ago, is voluntarily an absentee. 

The Wonder of the World 

Yet these tSvo sovereigns have pos¬ 
sessed in turn the remains of an Empire 
which in Old Testament days was the 
wonder of the world, and threatened, in¬ 
deed, to embrace the whole known globe. 

Very great names are in the list of 
kings and emperors who ruled the Modes 
and Persians and the nations they con¬ 
quered—Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. 

They conquered from the Aegean 
to the Oxus and the Indus; Egypt, 
Babylon, and Assyria were theirs. Their 
arms extended into Central Asia, and 
they reached India. Marathon and 
Salamis alone prevented them from 
adding Europe to their Empire. 

Cyrus in His Might 

Yet it was Cyrus, conqueror of Croesus, 
who redeemed the Israelites from their 
Babylonian captivity, carried them in 
comfort back to Jerusalem, and bade 
them rebuild their Temple and worship 
Hod ' after their own custom;- And 
Isaiah testifies of this great king of an¬ 
other faith : “ Tints saith the Lord, I am 

the Lord . . . .that saith of Cyrus, He is 
my shepherd and shall perform all my 
pleasure : even saying to Jerusalem, 
Thou shalt he built, and to the Temple, 
Thy foundation shall be laid. 

Nearly 25 centuries elapsed between 
the death of Cyrus and that of Mo¬ 
hammed Ali. The world has since 
witnessed the rise and fall of Greece and 
Rome, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the advent of Christianity, the crash of 
civilisation, and the rise to power of the 
■Arabs with whom modern Jewry con¬ 
tends, politically, today. 

Persia and Jerusalem 

Even Soo years after the fall of Cyrus, 
Persia, shorn of much of her power, re¬ 
mained strong enough to war on equal 
terms with Rome and to take her 
Emperor captive ; today, it is but a - 
retreat aud a deathbed for her exiled 
Sovereign that she craves from the land 
of the Caesars. 

Persian history seems to beg of us what 
Cyrus in his tomb begged of posterity. 
The conqueror and just man of whom 
Isaiah, sang caused, this appeal to be 
graven on his sepulchre : 

O man, whoever thou art, and. whensoever 

thou comest—for come I know thou wilt— 

1 am Cyrus, tlie founder of the Persian 

Empire; envy me not tlie little earth that 

covers my body. 

Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes are dust; 
Persia is no longer a teeming land of 
wealth and culture. Another of her 
rulers goes to his reckoning; and again 
Jerusalem renews Tier might. What a 
kaleidoscope life is, and into what diverse 
patterns are nations'and empires shaken 
by the master hand of Time l' : 


The Little Wild Creatures and 
the Wires 

There have been some very odd in¬ 
stances of animals upsetting electrical 
systems, and lately' two remarkable 
things have happened on the other side 
of the world. 

The electric light at a town in New 
South Wales failed at night on two 
occasions. The engineers examined the 
line and found that opossums had been 
swinging by their tails from the wires. 
The animals had touched two wires at 
the same time, and had thus been 
electrocuted, a short circuit being caused. 

Near Christchurch, in New Zealand, a 
bird flew against some electric wires and 
broke them. One of the wires fell on a 
fence, which became electrified for about 
300 yards, so that a man who touched it 
was killed immediately. His cow, his 
horse, and his dog were killed, too, and 
a man who tried to pull him away from 
the fence was burned by the current. 

It is unusual for a bird to cause such 
harm, but rats, mice, and squirrels have 
proved great pests in this way, mice 
having several times plunged whole 
cities into darkness. 

MOTORING TICKETS 
Express Roads in Italy 

A few weeks ago the C.N. mentioned 
that California was hoping to speed up 
traffic by making express motor roads, 
and a reader at Varese has sent us an 
interesting letter about this kind of 
road in Italy. 

It may interest us to know (he says) 
that here in Varese two such roads are 
being built and a third is already in 
use. This one runs for about 30 miles 
between Milan and Varese, and is 
almost quite straight. To keep it as 
level as possible high embankments 
have been built and deep cuttings made. 
Only motors are allowed on this splendid 
highway, and all local roads are carried 
over it by bridges or pass underneath. 

The most novel features of this new 
road, however, are the stopping-places, 
which are rather like railway stations. 
The motorists have to take tickets at 
them, as if they were starting on a train 
journey.. Just now a return ticket from 
Milan to Varese costs about six shillings 
in English money. 

But the road is so good and commands 
such magnificent views of the Alps that 
the motorists willingly payfor using it. 

SWISS VILLAGES 
Most of Them Burned Down 
Once 

In the village of Zuoz, in the Engadine, 44 
houses have been burned down, only a dozen 
buildings being left. ' Nearly 400 people were 
without shelter. AC.N. reader in Switzerland 
sends us these notes on Swiss village fires. 

Every man is a fireman, and keeps his 
helmet and uniform, including a bugle, 
in some “ get-at-able ” place in his 
chalet. When he hears the alarm he runs 
home, puts on his uniform, and blows 
liis bugle, so that men living farther off 
may hear, and then he runs or cycles to 
the fire station. If the fire becomes 
very dangerous, the church bells are rung, 
and men, women, and children snatch up 
their pails and hurry, off to help. Some¬ 
times, if a strong wind • is blowing, 
nothing can be done, and the whole 
village may be burned down. I11 some 
places every indoor fire has to be put 
out when the hot south wind is blowing. 
In certain villages smoking is forbidden. 

Most Swiss villages have been com¬ 
pletely burned down at least once, and 
now every new chalet has to have a 
slate or red-tiled roof, but there are still 
many old chalets covered with little 
wooden tiles, even including the lid that 
keeps the show.from falling down the 
wide chimney ! 


G.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to.answer all the questions sent in. 

Is the Earth Getting Hotter or Colder? 

It is getting cooler, having once been a 
mass of gaseous or liquid fire. As it cooled 
the crust on which we live formed. 

What is the Meaning of Corvee? 

Corvee means forced labour. It was 
originally a day’s work of unpaid labour 
due from a vassal to his lord. 

Can an Electron or Molecule be Seen ? 

No; there is no microscope powerful 
enough to magnify an electron, atom, or 
molecule sufficiently for us to see it. 

What is Japan Wax ? 

The vegetable wax obtained from the 
leaves and fruits of a Japanese plant known 
to botanists as Rhus succedanca. It is 
extracted by boiling. 

What is Herbert Spencer’s Definition 
of Life ? 

Herbert Spencer defined Life as “ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations.” 

Is ldol'Shepherd in Zechariah ii, 17, a 
Mistranslation for Idle ? 

No; the meaning is the -self-seeking 
shepherd, who sets himself up as an idol for 
the reverence of others. 

On What Mountain in California is the 
Big Telescope? 

The observatory on Mount Wilson in 
California has the great reflecting telescope 
with a mirror 100 inches in diameter. 

Is Amber a Mineral ? 

Thougti amber is regarded by the botanist 
as a fossil resin, that is a substance of 
vegetable origin, it is generally classed as a 
mineral, and you will find it described in 
books on.mineralogy. 

What is the Difference Between a Fresco 
and a Mosaic ? 

A fresco is a painting on a wall, and a 
mosaic is q picture in which tlie effect is 
produced by joining together tiny pieces of 
glass or stone of different colours. 

Do the Niagara Falls Freeze? 

No; the main falls themselves never 
freeze, but on one occasion blocks of ice 
became wedged together in the river above 
the Falls and stopped- the rushing of the 
waters for a time. 

What is a Protocol ? 

The original draft of a diplomatic docu¬ 
ment such as a treaty agreed to in con¬ 
ference. Tlie word really means a fly leaf 
glued inside a volume, and its present mean¬ 
ing lias developed from this. , 

How Far has the Sun Travelled Through 
Space? 

Astronomers estimate that in 400 million 
years "the Sun has journeyed so far that 
its light will take 25,000; years to retrace the 
path. In other words, in 400 million years 
the Sun has travelled 25,000 light years. 

Who Wrote the Lines beginning, “ I 
Could Not Love Thee, Dear, so Much ? ” 

The lines, " I could not love thee, dear, 
so much, I.oved I not honour more,” occur 
in Richard Lovelace’s poem, To .Lucasta. 
Lovelace lived from 1618 to 1658. 

What is Horse Power? 

A unit for tlie measurement of the rate at 
which a machine works. It is equal to 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute, a foot-pound 
being the energy required to raise a weight 
of one pound against gravity to the height 
of one foot. The real power of a horse is 
about three-quarters of a horse power.' 

What are Gas Mantles Made Of? 

Ramie fibre, obtained from a species of 
nettle grown in China, is knitted into the 
shape of the mantle, and is then soaked in a 
solution of thorium and cerium nitrates. 
The whole thing is then burned, so that tlie 
mantle consists of an ash of oxides of 
thorium and cerium. This, being very frail, 
is coated with collodion. 

What is Zircon ? 

Zircon ■ is- a mineral, a double oxide of 
zirconium and silicon. It is found-only 
in tetragonal crystals, generally brown, 
though sometimes green or yellow. Zircon 
is remarkable ill that different specimens 
vary considerably in specific gravity, and 
even when heated a specimen will change 
not only its colour, but its specific gravity. 

How Many Hairs Did Shakespeare say 
Troilus Had in His Beard? 

In Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Scene 2, 
Pandams quotes Helen as saying, “ Here’s 
but one and fifty hairs on . your chin.” 
This ' is no doubt what Shakespeare 
wrote, although the text became altered and 
“two and fifty is still printed in some 
editions. For further particulars see an 
exhaustive note in Dyce’s Shakespeare, 
volume vi., page 15. 


THE BIRD OF THE 
DESERT 

THE CROW AND THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS 

Stars that Appear on the Flags 
of the Empire 

YELLOW AND LILAC SUNS 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

Few people in this country have ever 
seen the Southern Cross, the striking 
constellation of brilliant celestial gems 
which travels round the south polar 
heavens, much as the Great Bear, or 
Plough, does around north polar skies. 

Just now it is possible, with the aid 
of the very distinctive and easily found 
group of stars forming Corvus the Crow, 
to visualise the Southern Cross as 
accurately as if one had seen it. 

The chief stars composing . Corvus 
are shown in one of our star maps. 
They will be found a little way to the 
light of the bright star Spica and due 
south between 9 and 10 o’clock, being 
then about a third of the way up from 
the horizon toward overhead. 

This constellation is very interesting 
for its great antiquity, being known to 
the Babylonians as the Bird of the 
Desert. 


Delta in Corvus is a beautiful double 
star, easily observed to be two suns in 



Corvus and the Southern Cross compared 


a small telescope ; the larger star ..being 
yellow-, while the small eighth-magnitude 
one is lilac. 

Alpha in Corvus was probably once 
the brightest star of the group, but it is 
now far from being so. It is about four 
million times as far off as our Sun, its 
light taking 63 years to reach us. Beta 
in Corvus is a sun nearly twice as far 
off, its light taking 116 years to get 
here ; while Epsilon in Corvus is at 
almost the same distance, and between 
112 and 124 light years away. 

Now the Southern Cross'is due south 
of Corvus, and almost'the same'distance 
below the horizon that Corvus is above 
it. To see this popular constellation, 
which adorns the flags of both Australia 
and New Zealand, it would be necessary 
to travel as far south as Teneriffc, or pre¬ 
ferably the Cape Verde Islands. How¬ 
ever, with the aid of our star maps, 
which show the Southern Cross on the 
same scale as Corvus, a good idea may 
be obtained of the appearance of the Cross. 
Alpha of the Cross is a first-magnitude 
star about as bright as Spica, while 
Beta-in the Cross and Gamma also are 
about as brilliant as Orion's Belt stars. 

The Hottest Suns 

Delta is of but third magnitude, 
similar to the brightest of the stars of 
Corvus. Epsilon, being but a small 
fourth-magnitude star, is not recognised 
as being part of the Cross on the flag of 
New- Zealand, though Australia includes 
it. The form of a cross is not very 
evident in any case. 

Alpha in the Cross, or Alpha Cruets, 
is of great interest, being composed of 
two magnificent suns each many times 
greater than ours, and of -the "Helium 
or B. type, the hottest known. They 
are a splendid telescopic object, the 
stars appearing about as far apart as 
the components of Castor. 

Their light has taken 39 years to 
reach us, so they are about 3,900,000 
times as far away as our Sun, a distance 
that is increasing, for every minute they 
.get 250 miles farther off. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Jupiter south. 
In the evening Mars in the west, Saturn south 
about midnight. 
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COPPER MOUNTAIN 


Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

What Has Happened Before 

.Christopher Curwell, who is ordered 
a complete change of air and scene in 
a cold country, sets out, with his sister 
and two brothers, for a long holiday 
in the Frozen North, Ole Oleson acting 
as guide. 

Timothy misses the boat and pursues 
it in an aeroplane. 


Set down by 
John Maiden 

explained. " Here, Pikaluk! Down 
Anaktok! Here's Tom and Tim 
and Chris and Nell. They are your 
masters the same as me.” 

The dogs were too excited at 
Ole’s coming to behave properly for 
their introduction, and Ellen, trying 
to pat Pikaluk, had laughingly to 
get out of his way to escape being 
thrown down. 


toward the side o£ the room, and 
on to a pile of skins, where, in half 
a minute, he lay fast asleep. 

“ When do the rest of us sleep ? " 
asked Timothy, observing his young 
brother. He expressed the feelings 
of the whole party, who repaired to 
the tent which the Eskimos had 
erected for them. 

The last words heard by anyone 
were murmured sleepily by Timo¬ 
thy, quoting from The Walrus 
and the Carpenter: 

The Sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with ail his might. 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright. 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 

CHAPTER 4 
The Tremendous Herd 

Tt was noon the next day before 
1 Ole could bring himself to 
waken bis tired friends. For in the 
Arctic people are likely to have no 
regular sleeping time, but sleep 
when they are sleepy and until 
they feel refreshed, then travel all 
night in the sun if it pleases them. 

So Ole had his dogs together and 
the sleds packed before the apolo¬ 
getic Curvvells sat up and looked 
about for breakfast. This was the 
last time that happened, however. 
From that day on every one of 
them down to Thomas insisted on 
doing his fair share of the work. 

This morning there was nothing 
for them to do but to eat heartily 
in preparation for the long day’s 
run, and, after a grateful farewell 
to their Eskimo hosts, to set off be¬ 
side the dogs up the Horton River. 

Arctic hares ran often across 
their path, and there were various 
game birds, but though Timothy 
and Thomas ached to try their new 
rifles, Ole forbade it. 

" Many a man’s life has depended 
up here on whether or not he has 
wasted his ammunition," he de¬ 
clared. “ And it’s just as well to 
get in the habit of saving it even 
when you don’t need to. Besides 
what’s the use of slaughtering the 
little critters that wouldn’t make 
a bite for a iiungry man ? ” 

“ When we come to caribou can 
we shoot ? " inquired Tom. 

" As soon as I’ve got one for 
supper,” answered Ole with twinkl¬ 
ing eyes, “ you can scare the rest 
away for all of me, sonny. But, 
remember, only three misses al¬ 
lowed a day." 

" Oh, lawsy,” grumbled Tom. 
" And I don’t know a bit how to 
shoot.” 

For some unaccountable reason, 
however, the caribou kept out of 
sight, and Ole, after allowing the 
boys their three misses—excusable 
considering the smallness of the 
game—was obliged to shoot hares 
and ptarmigan for food. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTORIAL 

Edited by Arthur Mee 

T his week's issue of the C.N.'s sister paper 
is belter than ever. It is crowded with 
interesting and iolly things, and is just the 
paper which should be in every home. 
Here are a few of this week's contents 

The Amazing Sight on the Rock of 
Behistun 

Telling how a man risked his life 
in helping to build the great 
Temple of Knowledge 
A Picture JourneyRoundthe World 
This week’s tour takes us through 
historic Greece 
The Nature Map of Britain 
This unique picture-map gives a 
record of natural events taking 
place throughout the country, 
and nothing like it has been 
presented before in any paper 
A Real Working Model of a Loom 
Parts and full instructions for 
making a cardboard model with 
which you can weave cloth 
Famous Public Schools of England 
Pictures of the historic schools 
whose names are world famous 
Pictures of Interesting Events Tak¬ 
ing Place in All Parts of the World 

every Tuesday Everywhere . Price 2d -. 


CHAPTER 3 
A'Glimpse at the Arctic 
Tom, standing helpless with appre- 
1 hension beside Ole, felt like sob- 
ing and cheering at once as the plane 
settled, slithered across the deck, 
and brought up with a splintering 
crash against the railing. 

Timothy half leaped, half fell 
from his seat, and staggered, dizzy 
with reaction, to examine the 
damage. 

“ Something went . wrong with 
her this morning," he said, “ and I 
had to land way out in the country. 
I couldn’t get it fixed in time to 
catch the boat. I had to get here, 
you know.” 

When they arrived at the half¬ 
primitive, half-civilised capital of 
Alaska, Timothy’s first care was 
for the plane. He searched out the 
captain of a small trading vessel who 
expected to go up. to Prince Albert 
Sound, Victoria Isjand, to get furs 
from the natives the following 
summer. 

Recklessly pledging his credit to 
this man, Timothy got from him a 
promise that if, and when, he went 
there he would take the plane along. 

Timothy had to be satisfied with 
this, and embark with the others 
on the little vessel Polar Bear that 
was soon making her way through 
the Alaskan Islands up round the 
head of the American continent. 

It would take too long to describe 
that' trip. It was uneventful 
enough. In a few weeks the Cur- 
wells, with Oleson, were watching 
eagerly for the first glimpse of land 
as the little Polar Bear steamed 
through the green waters of Langton 
Bay. 

When land approached Tom, at 
least, was disappointed. He had 
expected a monotonous expanse of 
white snow. What he saw was a 
smiling green spread of prairie 
growing on a foot or two of earth 
above green-white cliffs, which' Ole 
explained were perpetual ice driven 
into the land by storms at sea. 

” It’s a fraud,” complained Tom. 
" I don’t want to dig a well to find 
my ice. I thought in the Arctic 
we’d be able to put a cup of milk out 
of doors and have ice-cream in a 
couple of minutes.” 

“ Remember it’s late August now, 
Sonny,” Ole consoled him. “ When 
the snow does come you’ll have 
yqur fill of it.” 

Skin tents, like Indian tepees, 
stood along the shore, and. as the 
Americans prepared to land, about 
forty natives in skin clothes, men, 
women and children, came running 
out to greet them. Ole seemed to 
know them. 

” Ho ! Panyurak -— Alualuk — 
Pusimmik 1 Hullo 1 ” Ols called. 

The Eskimos waved their hands 
eagerly, and answered in their 
dialect. Ole was evidently prime 
favourite with them. The boys 
looked at him with new respect 
as he answered in the queer guttural 
language. His melancholy face 
had reddened with joy. He was 
at home in his beloved Arctic. 

On shore Ole was surrounded by 
a bustle of welcome from the 
natives. Two great furry dogs came 
bounding out and leaped on him, 
almost knocking him down. Ellen 
gave an involuntary cry of horror, 
they looked so like wolves. As 
soon as he could disentangle himself 
from their eager caresses Ole in¬ 
troduced his friends. 

" The best two dogs that ever 
served a man in the Arctic,” he 


” Aren’t they big ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ They’re half St. Bernard,” ex¬ 
plained Ole. “ Shame on you, 
Pikaluk, treating a lady like that. 
We’ll have to teach you white man’s 
manners. He ain’t used to ladies,” 
he apologised •'to Ellen. ”1 left 
them here when I went down to the 
States.” 

“ Do you . find these dogs better 
than the pure Eskimo breed ? ” 
asked Christopher. 

“ Well, yes,” answered Ole, 
lowering his voice as if to keep the 
half-dozen smaller dogs from hear¬ 
ing what he was about to say. The 
man had a curious sensitiveness 
about hurting the feelings either of 



Arctic Canaia, where thi events of 
this story take place 

man or beast. " These here are 
white man’s dogs. They’ve got 
character. They’ll pull until they 
sink down in the snow from starva¬ 
tion. They seem to know when 
you're in a tight place, and they 
work all the harder. These dogs 
and I hdve more than once divided' 
between us the last scrap of food 
and then pushed on for days after 
that." 

“ I’ve heard of men killing their 
dogs to eat when they were 
desperate,” said Timothy, 

Ole turned on him with flashing 
eyes, " How would you like to 
make a meal of your best friend ? ” 
he exclaimed indignantly. "No, 
if it comes to that, Pikaluk and I 
lie down together.” 

In the meantime the Eskimo 
women had - been busily cooking a 
meal for the travellers, while their 
men helped the sailors with the 
unloading of the boat. 

“ We’d better go in and get some 
food and a good night’s sleep," 
said Ole, glancing at his watch. 
" We want to get a good early 
start tomorrow morning for Great 
Bear Lake.” 

Tom, who was getting on famously 
in his efforts to make himself under¬ 
stood by a group of Eskimo children, 
raised a shout of protest. 

" Who’s talking about going to 
bed in the middle of the da)’ ? " he 
cried. 

" What time would you say it is, 
Sonny ? ” said Ole. 

Tom glanced at the Sun, still 
high in the heavens. 

“ About two o’clock,” he guessed. 

" It’s exactly eleven p.m.,” an¬ 
swered Ole, holding out his watch 
for confirmation. 

Some such scene had happened 
each day since the Curwells en¬ 
tered the Arctic Circle, but this 
night, it must be confessed, Tom 
carried it off less well than usual, 
for in the middle of dinner he was 
seen to be staring vaguely into 
space. A minute later he rose, 
rvithout a word, and stumbled 


Then one morning, as they ran 
through a hilly, slightly wooded 
country nearing Great Bear Lake, 
a strong barnyard odour ■ was 
brought to them on the wind, 
blowing strong and level from the 
east. 

Ellen was the first to notice it. 
" What in the world is that 
smell ? ” she called. “ It’s like a 
cattle round-up in Montana." 

" There’s a strange sound too,” 
said Christopher. And as they 
went on everyone heard it. It in¬ 
creased in volume till it was like 
thunder. At last, coming to the top 
of a hill, they saw a strange sight. 

Flowing in a dark stream among 
the hills came a river of antlered 
caribou. They moved at a steady 
trot in a sort of rough military for¬ 
mation, five or six abreast in a 
line ; then, at a few yards space, 
another solid column, and so on as 
far as the eye could reach. 

“ Jumping Jehoshaphat 1 ” gasped 
Tom. " There must be millions of 
them 1 ” 

. " You’re not far wrong,” said 
Ole with satisfaction. “ Here’s our 
winter meat all ready for us. 
Luckily we’re not far from where 
we mean to set up autumn camp. 
Now, you boys will have a chance 
to try your marksmanship.” Hiseye 
twinkled mischievously. “ You’ll 
probably be pretty stuck on your¬ 
selves as hunters after today, for 
you can’t help hitting a couple of 
them with each shot, if only you’ 
fire in the general direction of the 
herd." , 

” But where do they come from 
and where are they going ? ” asked 
Christopher, who, with Ellen, stood 
amazed, watching the herd thunder 
ceaselessly by. 

" They come hundreds of miles 
down from Victoria and Banks Is¬ 
land, as well as from all over 
Canada to winter in the black spruce 
and willows round Great Bear Lake 
and the head of Dease River,” an¬ 
swered Ole. “ This is the biggest 
herd I’ve ever seen, but Stefansson 
tells of a herd that passed this way 
when he was here. It must have 
been about the size of this one.” 

Tom was impatient to try his 
rifle, and ran rather .incautiously 
down the^ springy tundra toward 
the herd, arguing evidently that he 
was less likely to miss at ten yards 
than a hundred. 

“ Come back here, youngster 1 ” 
shouted Timothy. " You’ll scare 
away our supper.” 

“ Some meal,” was all Tom 
deigned to reply; and got his rifle 
into place to bring down the first 
of their quarry. 

“ When caribou travel in great 
herds like this they have no fear of 
man,” said Ole. “ A person could 
almost go up and pat them, and 
I’ve heard of Eskimos stabbing 
them with knives." 

“ This is going to be an awful 
slaughter," remarked Timothy, look¬ 
ing carefully to his rifle. ’ “ If it 
didn’t mean our winter’s meat, I’d 
call it a shame.” 

“ Tom 1 ” called Ole then, as he 
saw that the youngster, after taking 
’deliberate aim was preparing actu¬ 
ally to shoot. ” I hate to deprive 
you of the laurels of bringing down 
the first nine hundred with one shot, 
but I think mebbe we’d better all 
get ready to fire at once, seeing as 
how the herd is liable to make a 
detour when they see )the others 
fall, and it’ll be more convenient 
to have them lying as close together 
as possible." 

So Ole marshalled his company. 
Ellen had a rifle as well. 

“ Try to get more than one by 
aiming at several in line,” he com¬ 
manded. “ Take your time to get 
steady, and when I shout ‘ Fire ! ’ 
pull the trigger.” 

Everyone concentrated obedi¬ 
ently on their firearms. And Ole, 
ear and eye strained at attention, 
heard above the thunder of the 
beasts’ hoofs a new and ominous 
sound of which only he and the 
Eskimos knew the significance. 

It was the howl of the great grey 
wolves that follow the movin] 
caribou herds. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

An Eccentric Artist 

A boy was bom in London at 
the end of the eighteenth 
century who seems to have had 
very little education, judging 
by his letters that have come 
down to us, for the) 7 contain 
many grammatical errors. 

But he was fond of drawing, 
and, as he tells us himself, his 
exercises at school were more 
remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them than for the 
exercises themselves. 

When the time came to leave 
school he was, at his own request, 
apprenticed to a London silver¬ 
smith, but he never much cared 
for the work. 

A story is told of how while 
an apprentice he went with some 
companions on an excursion to 
Highgate, and in an inn at 
which they called a dispute 
arose and a serious fight began. 
But the boy artist taking out 
a pencil sketched the scene, and 
made it so ludicrous while at 
the same time true to life that 
the fight stopped and good feeling 
was restored. The sketch had 
made everyone laugh. 

He now began to earn his 
living by engraving coats-of- 
arms, crests, shop bills, and so 
on, and, meanwhile, attended art 
classes. Soon he began to sell 
etchings, and then, evidently 
thinking he could support a wife, 
he married the daughter of his 
art master, a man" with a title. 

The artist lived in a coarse age, 
when manners were gross, and 
he has portrayed the life of his 
time with satire and humour, 
and yet in all its ugly reality. 
His inventive power in pictures, 
of this kind has never been sur¬ 
passed. Yet he obtained very 
little for his pictures, many 
masterpieces that now fetch 
thousands of pounds selling for 
a few guineas each. 

He was of a curious disposition. 
When annoyed with a person 
he would paint a caricature of 
him. One opponent he painted 
as a bear ; to a peer who had 
ordered a portrait of 'himself 
but would not take it when done, 
he threatened to add a tail and 
sell it elsewhere. 

Another nobleman who or¬ 
dered a picture of the destructio n 
of Pharaoh’s host in the Red 
Sea, haggled so much about the 
price that the artist played him 
a trick. When the picture was 
finished the nobleman found 
that the canvas was painted all 
over with red paint. 

" Where are the Israelites ? ” 
he asked. “ All gone over,” re¬ 
plied the artist. “ And where 
are the Egyptians ? ” inquired 
the peer. “ All drowned ” was 
the answer. 

When he was 
67 he painted 
a picture called 
Finis, a n,d 
said it should 
be the end 
of all things. 
11 wa s, for 
a few weeks 
later he died. 
He was buried at Chiswick. Here 
1 is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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® How Sweetly ‘Doth the ZNjtght Send Forth Her Silvery Light 0 


DF MERRYMAN 

“ Robert, give me a sentence 
using the word satiate,” de¬ 
manded the schoolmaster. 

“ Er,” replied Robert, “ er—! 
sat opposite Mrs. Portly at dinner, 
and I must satiate quite a lot.” 
a g.0 

Physical Culture 

\ feeble young fellow named 
Phil 

Climbed half-way up a steep hill 
When he said, “ Here I stand 
Till my muscles expand.” 

I expect he is standing there still. 
0 3 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
\ box of 150 apples was divided 
among five boys who were told 
to sell them at the same rate. 
Jack received 50, Fred 40, George 
30, Harry 20, and Dick 10. 

“ But surely that is not fair,” 
said an onlooker, “ for some of the 
boys will get more fuoney than the 
others.” 

“ Oh, no,” was the reply, “ they 
will all receive exactly the same 
nnount.” 

How was this brought about ? 

Solution next week 

0*0-0 

Why is the Suez Canal like a critic ? 

Because it has a sea (c) at 
each end. 

0.3 0 

Is Your Name Barker ? 

'fHE surname Barker is derived 

-from barker, the man who 

barked trees for the tanner, and the 
ancestor of the Barkers was no 
doubt a man who followed this 
calling. 

0 3 3 

Quite Impossible 

A farmer sent one of his young 
■farm labourers to the post- 
office to send off a telegram. The 
yokel handed the message to the 
clerk, who at once telegraphed it, 
put the paper under a paper-weight, 
and went on with his work. 

The farmer’s boy watched him 
for a few minutes longer and then 
said: 

“ When are you going to send off 
that telegram ? ” 

“ I have sent it,” replied the 
clerk. “ It has arrived by now.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed the youth scornfully. 
“ How can you have sent it when I 
can still see it on your desk ? ” 

0 0 0 
Contradictory Proverbs 




It is not every flower tU&t smells sweet 
'0 0 E 

What is the difference between an 
estate agent and a necktie ?' 
One is agent for property and the 
other a proper tie for a gent. 


George Canning’s Version of 
Little Jack Horner 

The youthful Horner rolled the 
roguish eye, 

Culled the dark plum from out his 
Christmas pie, 

And said in self-applause, “ How i 
good a boy am I! ” 

0 3 0 

Come-Alive Characters 



“ Keep off 1 ” their Uncle Match¬ 
box cried, 

• “ For fear of rubs or scratches. 
Even when empty 1 am full 
Of danger for rash matches. 

“ Observe your cousin stretched out 
there. 

Whom tenderly I cherished. 

He chanced to touch my side, took 
fire, 

And in a flash he perished! ” 

0 0 0 

The Longest Word 

Xhe other day we said that 
“ smiles ” is the longest word 
in the English language because 
there is a mile between the first and 
last letters. Several readers have 
written to point out that “ be¬ 
leaguered ” is a much longer word 
because there is a league, or 
three miles, between the first and 
last syllables 1 

0 0 3 

Why is a ledger like a sculptor’s 
studio ? 

Because it is full of figures. 

0 ■ a, a 

A Fourfold Enigma 
W E are a' brave and a jovial crew 
As ever messed together ; 

We have hearts of oak in our bosoms 
true, 

And we care not for wind or 
weather. 


4 


5 


6 


7 


We are a mischievous, thieving 
crew, 

I f ye rightly transpose our letters, 8 

Our foes are many, our friends -are “ 
few, 

And we live by robbing our 
betters. 

We are the ornaments ,of life 

When rightly transposed again ; 

Yet we may be used to foster strife, 

Or injure the fame of men. £ 

Restored, as at first, with the 
plural sign 

Before as well as behind us, 

We gladden your 'path, as we 
brightly shine 

In the glorious space assigned us. 

Solution next week 


Result ol the Painting Contest 
The first prize of £-1 in the paint¬ 
ing contest described in the 
C.N. for April 4 has been awarded to 
Mary Sergeant, Scawby, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire; and the five prizes 
of 2s. 6d. each to Loma Black- 
more, Farnham, Surrey; Margery t) 
Duchesne, North Finchley, London; - 
Mary Palmer, Canvey Island, Essex; 
Hilda Skeats, Andover, Hampshire ; 

1. J. Willings, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 

3 3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S. PUZZLES 
Arithmetical Problem, 36 
Eeheadea Word. Clink, link, ink ^ 

A Monogram. Raikes — 


Jacko Plays Football 

Adolphus always suffered - from swelled head, and when 
he was asked to play in' a big Monkeyville football 
match, he got quite beyond himself. He talked of nothing else. 

Even Mrs. Jacko got quite tired of the subject, though she 
was really very proud of Adolphus. 

Jacko was very proud of Adolphus,too. He told all his 
friends that his brother was playing in the big match. And 
they were all so impressed that Jacko began to think that 
Adolphus really teas a hero.-! 

But when the great day came there was a terrible tragedy. 
Adolphus was too ill to play. He lay in bed groaning, and said 
he had got “ the flue.” 

Jacko teas in a way. He had been longing to see Adolphus 
play. And, besides, he didn’t believe, in “ the flue.” He had 
noticed what a big meal Adolphus had had the night before ! 

He tried to persuade Adolphus that he was well enough to get 
up, but Adolphus wouldn’t hear of it. He kept on saying, “ Oh, 
my poor head ! ” and at last he told Jacko to go round to the 
captain of the football team and tell him he was too ill to play. 

But Jacko didn’t do anything of the kind. He had decided 
to play himself! 

He knew where Adolphus kept his football things, and had 
no end of a time rigging himself up in them. They were rather 



on the large side, but Jacko didn’t mind that. He thought 
red and black—the Monkejwille colours—suited him very well 
indeed, and he was such,a long time admiring himself in the 
glass that he was late for the match ! 

All the players were out on the field when he arrived, and 
Jacko rushed straight to his place—he knew Adolphus was to 
have played as goalkeeper. And, as they were all in such a hurry 
to begin, the whistle was blown at once, and nobody had time 
to see that Jacko wasn’t Adolphus ! ' 

Of course, Jacko enjoyed himself immensely. He was really 
■ quite a good player, and he had just saved his third goal when 
he heard an angry roar just behind him. 

Ii was Adolphus ! He had suddenly felt better, and would have 
played in the match after all if Jacko hadn’t taken his clothes ! 

He chased Jacko off the field, fairly bellowing with rage. And 
after him came the crowd and all the football players. 

But Jacko could run as fast as anyone, and he soon gave them 
all the slip and got home safely. And Adolphus borrowed some 
clothes and played for the rest of the match. 

But he didn’t play nearly so well as Jacko, and the next time 
there was a match it was Jacko who was asked to be goalkeeper. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Telegraphone 

A novel instrument has been 
invented which will make a 
permanent record of any message 
sent by telephone or wireless. 

It is called the Telegraphone, 
and is really a combination of 
the telephone and the dicta¬ 
phone. All that it is necessary 
to do is to attach the instrument 
to an ordinary telephone with 
a two-wire cable, when the con¬ 
versation will be taken down 
exactly on a moving wax 
cylinder by a sapphire-pointed 
needle. Each cylinder nsed will 
take 5000 words, and the record 
is started by pushing down a 
lever. 

Wireless messages, whether 
by land, sea, or air, can be 
taken down accurately in the 
same way. 


Le Telegraphone 

On a invente uti nouvel instru¬ 
ment qui enregistre en perma¬ 
nence tout message transmis par 
le telephone on par la Telegraphic 
sans fil. 

On le nomine-le Telegraphone; 
en realite e’est une combinaison 
du telephone et du dictaphone. 
On n’a qu’a fixer l’instrument a 
un telephone ordinaire au moyen 
d’un cable a deux fils, et la 
conversation est enregistree avec 
exactitude sur un cylindre de 
cire tournant, an moyen d’une 
pointe de saphir. Chaque cylindre 
ainsi employe enregistre 5000 
mots, et est mis en mouvement 
par la pression d’nn levier. 

De meme, on peut enregistrer 
avec exactitude tout message de 
T.S.F., soit. par voie terrienne, 
maritime ou aerienne. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Jacky’s Steed 

J acky couldn’t help wishing 
sometimes that he. was as 
lucky as Sammy Coombes. 

Sammy lived in a farm three 
miles from the town, and every 
morning he came riding to 
school on a little white pony. 
The pony was put up in the 
schoolmaster’s stable, and at 
four o’clock Sammy rode away 
like a king. 

Sammy was a proud boy; 
Jacky was not the only one of 
his schoolmates who envied 
him. 

Jacky lived two miles away 
from school himself, and some¬ 
times in hot weather his legs 
ached so much that he used to 
say, “ Oh, I do wish I could 
have a pony.” 

And Father always said, 
" Well, my boy, as ponies want 
stables, grooms, and more corn 
than I can afford. I’m afraid 
you must put up -with Shank’s 
pony,” which of course meant 
Jacky’s own legs. 

Jacky thought it very hard ; 
but there was nothing more to 
be said. 

Now at the end of the lane, 
in a tiny tumbledown cottage, 
lived an old lad}? called Miss 
Gibbs, 

Every morning when Jacky 
went to s'chool he used to call 
and ask old Miss Gibbs if she 
wanted any shopping done in 
the town. 

Miss Gibbs was too lame. to. 
go out herself, and she thought 
it very nice of Jacky to carry 
her parcels for her, and when 
she heard he could never have 
a pony because it would need a 
stable, a groom, and lots of 
com, she thought to herself, 
“ Well, he’s been such, a nice, 
kind boy to me, I’ll show him 
I can be a nice, kind old woman 
to him,” and she at once wrote 
a letter to a shop in the town. 

When Jacky came home from 
school a few days later, he 



found a big wooden case ad¬ 
dressed to him. Upon it was a 
note. 

“DearJacky,”itsaid. “Here 
is a steed that doesn't need a 
stable nor a groom, and it 
never eats any corn. I hope 
you’ll like it. Your affectionate 
friend, Martha Gibbs.” 

Jacky tore open the case, 
and out came the steed—a 
lovely shining new bicycle ! 
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YOUNG ENGLAND LEARNS TO PLAY CRICKET • WORLD’S BRIGHTEST LIGHT 



11§ mmsmm n1 m 


The Girl Guides March Past—Everybody congratulated the Girl Guides on their splendid London Pikemen Prepare to Charge—Men of the Honourable Artillery Company in the 
form the other day when they were reviewed by Lord Horne at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham uniform of the days of Charles the First rehearsina for their display in the forthcomino sports 



A King Climbs a Ladder—This picture shows Bringing Home the Fatted Calf—At Lingfield, in Surrey, the Women’s 

King Alfonso of Spain climbing down an iron ladder Farm and Garden Association have formed a colony of small holdings and 

into the new reservoir which he recently inaugurated cottages, which are rented to girls at a nominal figure. Here we see one 

at Madrid to increase the water supply of the capital of the girls who keeps eight cows with a young calf of which she is proud 


Young England Learns to Play—Durston, the Middle¬ 
sex cricketer, instructing a young bowler at the West 
London Indoor Cricket Club. It is becoming the prac¬ 
tice for first-class cricketers to each schoolboys 



Building London’s Temporary Bridge—-These men, photographed from 
above, are working inside one of the big iron and concrete cylinders which 
form part of the base of the giant span, weighing 520 tons, of the tem¬ 
porary bridge now being completed across the river Thames at Waterloo 


A Giant Beacon—The new aircraft 
lighthouse at Dijon, the world's 
brightest light, is874,000,000 candle 
power -and Is seen for 300 miles 


London Has Its Spring Clean—London always has a spring clean at this 
time of year, when statues, lamp-posts, and other similar structures are 
washed or given a fresh coat of paint. Here we see workmen busy on a 
lamp standard at Charing Cross. The amount of a year’s grime is amazing 


A WORD OF ADVICE,FROM PETER PUCK-READ MY MAGAZINE EACH MONTH 


' Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press <1022), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farrinsdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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